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SUN LIFE OFFICE 


For Old Age am, a in Lifetime or at Previous Death. 


At the last Division of Profits the Distribution was extraordinary, the average return in actual cash being more 
than £36 in every £100 paid in premiums, reducing the ultimate cost of policies to a very large extent ; and under 
Table A (with profits) to absolutely less than the net mathematical premium required to carry the risk, that is 


‘UNDER COST PRICE.’ 


Apply for New Double Option Seetaene to the Chief Office, 63 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 
_ HARRIS C. L. SAU NDERS, _General Manager. 














“Sir CHARLES CAMERON, M. ‘a. says :— hn pura Food, admirably adapted to the wants of Infants.’ 
Established 1825. 


NEAVE'S FOOD 


FOR INFANTS, INVALIDS, AND THE AGED. 


BEST anno CHEAPEST. 


Dr. BARTLETT, Ph.D., F.C.S., says :—‘ The Flesh- and Bone-forming constituents are far above the average of 
the best Farinaceous Foods.’ 


THE LARGEST LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE MUTUAL is 
“ser LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of 


INVESTMENT 
In Cash Bonuses alone it has paid over £16,000,000. Annual Income exceeds £6,400,000. N E Y O R K 


INSURANCE. 
Head Office for the United Kingdom; I7 and 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, £.C.—D, C. HALDEMAN, Genera’ Manager. 


Leading Bankers and Merchants are availing themselves of the Investment 
EDINBURGH BRANCH : 108 George Street. GLASGOW BRANCH: Central Chambers, 109 Hope Street. 











————y 





£116,000 was recently paid by a -taelinn® Merchant for an 
Investment Policy in this Company. 


advantages of the Company's Endowment Policy with Life Option. 
The Company has returned to Policy Holders £60,000,000. Funds in hand exceed £28,400,000. 


Purest 





Guaranteed 


Vinolia Soap.’ 


‘“Vinolia ” Soap is of unquestionable excellence, and much in favour with the profession.'—Arttish Medical Journal. 
‘Odour delicate, and the article of excellent quality.’—Zancet. 
‘An ideal soap, delightfully perfumed.’— Chemist and Druggist. 


the 








OF ALL CHEMISTS, 64d., 8d., and 10d. SHAVING STICKS, ls. 








LONDON: 115 FLEET STREET 
EDINBURGH: 9 THISTLE STREET 
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THE ANCLO-AUSTRALIAN BANK, LIMITED. 


Registered under the Victorian Companies Statute, 1364 


Authorised capital, £2,000,000; subscribed £251,685 ; 
paid-up, £100,317 ; total capital, and 
reserve fund, £261,708. 


Head Office—QUEEN STREET, MELBOURNE. 
South Australian Branch—Rovat EXCHANGE, KinG WILLIAM STREET, 
ADELAIDE. 
Tasmanian Branch—LivERPooL STREET, HOBART. 
London Branch—J A. Craven, Manager, 120 Cannon Street, E.C. 
Local Directors for Great Britain—Lord Camoys, Hon. AsHiey G. J. PonNsonsy, 
Jas. BLackwoop, Esq 
Fixed deposits of £50 and Upwards received at the London Office at the following 
rates of interest :— 
One Year, 5 per Cent. 
2 or 3 Years, 54 per Cent. 
4 or 5 Years, 6 per Cent. 
Interest payable half- venti. 
DEBENTURES. 
Debentures are issued for a period of 5 years, bearing interest at the rate of 6 per cent. 
per annum, payable half-yearly by attached coupons. 
Note.—By a special clause in the Bank's Articles of Association depositors and 
debenture holders are secured by having a first claim upon all the assets, securities, 
and moneys of the Bank. 


Balance-Sheets and all further information obtainable at the Bank’s London Office. 


A. & A. PATERSON, C.A., 76 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH, 
District Agents for Edinburgh and South-East of Scotland. 





FOUR-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE FEDERAL BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Joint Bankers to the Government of Victoria. 
Head Ofiice—MELBOURNE. 

BRANCHES in Victoria, NEw SouTH WALEs, and SouTH AUSTRALIA. 
CaPITAL,. . . « £2,000,000 | SUBSCRIBED,. . . . . £800,000 
Paip-up CAPITAL, . . £400,000] RESERVE Funp, . . . £110,000 

RESERVE LIABILITY OF PROPRIETORS, £ 400,000. 
London Branch—18 KinG WittiaMm STREET, E.C. 

FIXED DEPOSITS of £50 and U pwards received at the London Office at the 
following Rates of Interest:—6 Months, 3% per annum. 1 Year, 4% per annum. 
2tos5 Years, 44% per annum. 

Interest paid Half-yearly from date of 7. 
JOHN H. BUTT, Manager. 


THE ENGLISH BANK OF THE RIVER PLATE, LIMITED. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,500,000. PAID UP, £750,000. 
RESERVE FUND, £425,000. 

Branches—Buenos Ayres, Montevideo, Rosario. 

Deposits received at the Head Office for fixed periods, at rates of interest to be 
.scertained on application. 

Letters of credit, bills of exchange, and cable transfers issued on the Branches 
and Agencies. 

Bills payable in Buenos Ayres, Montevideo, Rosario, and other cities of the 
Argentine and Uruguay Republics negotiated or sent for collection. 

The Bank effects purchases and sales of stock, shares coupons, and other securities, 
collects dividends, and undertakes every description of banking business. 

St. Swituin’s Lang, E.C. BRUCE THORNBURY, Secretary. 


44, 43, 5 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE TRUST AND LOAN COMPANY 
CHINA, JAPAN, AND THE STRAITS, Limited. 


CapITAL FuLLY SuBSCRIBED, 











. ‘ . £1,000,000 0 0 
CapiTaL Paip Up, . , : . ; 126,068 15 © 
RESERVE FUND IN Hanp, OVER 6 . ; ” 40,000 © Oo 
UNCALLED CAPITAL, : ' : . 873,931 5 © 


Board of Directors. 
Ws. Keswick, Chairman (Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.). 
ADOLF VON ANDRE (Messrs. André, Mendel & Co.). 
EGBERT Iveson (Messrs. Iveson & Co.). 
Davip M‘Lean (Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank). 
S. Wy.ttys Pomeroy (Messrs. Russell & Co.). 
F. D. Sassoon (late Messrs. David Sassoon, Sons & Co.). 
H. D. Stewart (Messrs. Stewart, Thomson & Co.). 
Cuas. H. CAMPBELL, Secretary. 
Head Office—31 LOMBARD STREET, Lonpon, E. 
DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards are received by the Subscribers on behalf of the 
Company, at the following rates :— 
44 per cent. for One Year. 
4 for Three or Four Years. 
5 = for Five Years or over. 
No Debentures will be issued. 
Interest paid half-yearly, on 30th June and 31st December, by draft on London, 
cashed free anywhere. 
For Forms of Application, and any further information, apply to the Offices of 


the Company ; or to 
MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S. 


11 SOUTH CHARLOTTE STREET, 
EpiwsurGu, January 1891. 


REALISATION AND DEBENTURE CORPORATION OF 
SCOTLAND, Limited. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL . : £505,000. 
Directors. 

GrorGe AULDJO JAMIESON, ct C.A., Chairman. 

GerorcE Topp CuiEng, Esq., C.A., Edinburgh. 

Davip Cowan, Esq., Stockbroker, Edinburgh. 
oun M CRABBIE, Esq. ™ Merchant, Leith. 

os D. Lawrig, Esq., Stockbroker, Edinburgh. 

The Hon. Francis J. MoncreiFF, Cc. 'A., Edinburgh. 

A. R. C. Pitman, Esq., W.S.., Edinburgh. 

Joun Warrack, Esq., Shipowner, Leith. 

Manager—E. A. Davison. Secretary—W M. B. DuNLop. 
Accountant—Joun Scott Tait, C.A., of Chiene & Tait, C.A. 
REALISATION DEPARTMENT. 


ASSETS of Bankrupt and Insolvent Estates—of Companies in Liquidation—and 
CLAIMS by CREDITORS in Bankruptcies and Liquidations PURCHASED. 
ADVANCES made on the Security of such Assets. 
DEBENTURE DEPARTMENT. 








ration is prepared to GUARANTEE, § SUBSCRIBE for, or undertake 
SSUE of Desentures, DesENTURE STOCK, or SHARES OF PUBLIC 
amen &c., and to act as TRUSTEES for Debenture Holders ; also 
To PURCHASE or make ADVANCES on Security of these Obligations. 
Offices—22 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 





——— 


FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT. DEBENTURES. 


THE BRITISH CANADIAN LOAN AND INVESTMENT 
COMPANY, Limited. 


INCORPORATED BY ACT OF DoMINION PARLIAMENT. 


SURSCRIBED CAPITAL, . << soa + an 
PAIDWPCAPITAL,. . . . . . . ‘hie 
RESERVE FUND, 16,848 


A. H. CAMPBEL a Esq., Toronto, President. 
The Company receives Loans of £20 and upwards on Debenture. 
For 3 years at 4 percent. For 5 years and upwards 44 per cent. 
SCOTT MONCRIEFF & TRAIL, W.S., Agents, 
17 Duke Street, EpinsurGu. 








Life Assurance at Moderate Premiums 
with 
Early and Increasing Bonuses. 


THE EDINBURGH LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


FOUNDED 1823. 


INCOME, £325,000. 





FUNDS, £2,500,000. 





CLOSE OF 68th YEAR. 





THE ANNUAL ACCOUNTS WILL BE CLOSED ON 
31st MARCH 1801 
PART ICIP: ATING POL ICIE S ISSUED 
on or before that date at full _— al Premiums 
will rank fo 


TWO FULL YE ae BONUS ADDITIONS 
the 
DIVISION OF “SURPLUS FUNDS 


as at 
31st MARCH 18092. 


Proposals should be lodged without delay. 





Head Ofice—22 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
Manager—GerorGE M. Low, F.R.S.E., F.F.A. 
Secretary—ARCHIBALD Hewat, F.F.A., F.1.A. 

Glasgow—122 St. VINCENT STREET. | Dundee—s6 COMMERCIAL STREET. 
Prospectuses, Reports, etc., on application. 





SUTHERLANDSHIRE. 





To be re-exposed to Public Roup, within DOWELL’s Rooms, 
18 George Street, Edinburgh, on WEDNESDAY, the 15th 
day of April 1891, at Two o'clock p.m., 

THE MAGNIFICENT HIGHLAND RESIDENTIAL AND 
SPORTING ESTATE OF SKIBO. 


HE ESTATE extends to about 19,500 acres, and there isa Rental 
of over £3000 derived from Farms, Grazings, Crofts, Salmon 


Fishings, etc. This is exclusive of the Castle and Shootings. 
Sxiso Cast Le, a large and exceptionally fine Mansion-House, is 
beautifully situated overlooking the Dornoch Firth. It is ten miles 


rom Bonar Bridge, where there is a Railway Station, and four miles 
from Dornoch, where there are Churches, Doctor, Telegraph Office, 
and very good Golfing Links. There is good Anchorage for a Yacht 
within a short distance of the Castle. 

SHootTinGcs.—Excellent sport; besides Grouse, there are Red, 
Fallow, and Roe Deer, Black Game, Partridges, Pheasants, Snipe, 
Woodcock, Ducks, etc., and Hares and Rabbits 

SHING.—There is Salmon and Sea-Trout Fishing in the Evelix, 
and good I rout Fishing in several Lochs. 

TimBerR.—There is a large quantity of very valuable Timber on the 
Estate, a great part of which might be cut without detracting from 
the amenity. 


REDUCED UPSET PRICE £115,000 


For Plans and Particulars, and other information, apply to Messrs. 
Linpsay, JAMIESON & Hatpang, C.A., 24 St. Andrew Square, 
Edinburgh; or to Messrs. Dunpas & Witson, C.S., 16 St. Andrew 
Square, the lacter of whom have the Title-Deeds and Articles of Roup. 











[NDIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Ete. 


BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (Lim7p.) 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION. 


MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 


CALCUTIA, Fortnightly | BAGHDAD, . . Fortnightly 
MADRAS, : , s. BATAVIA, Fourweekly 
COLOMBO, . ; ‘ BRISBANE, . ‘ 99 
RANGOON, . , - ROCKHAMPTON, . 9 
KURRACHEE, . - ZANZIBAR, . ‘ ” 


Delivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the principal Ports of 
INDIA, BURMAH, EAST AFRICA, QUEENSLAND, and JAVA. 


Every Comfort for a Tropical Voyage. 


Apply to Gray, Dawes & Co., 13 Austin-friars, E.C., and 4 Pall Mall East, S. W.; 
or to nears, HANKEY, SEWELL & Co., Albert Square, Manchester, 51 Pall 
Mall, and Dock House, Billiter Street, London. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. | 


NOTICE. 


All the BEST NEW WORKS in HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY, TRAVEL and ADVENTURE, and 
the HIGHER CLASS OF FICTION, are in CIRCULATION 
at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, and arrangements are 
made with the leading Publishers for an ample Supply 
of all Forthcoming Books of General Interest as they 


appear. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTION, FROM ONE CUINEA PER ANNUM 


For a Constant Succession of the Best New Books. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY SUBSCRIPTION, 
TWO CUINEAS PER ANNUM, 


For the Free Delivery of Books in every part of London. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTION, TWO GUINEAS AND UPWARDS 


N.8.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription, and 
thus lessen the cost of carriage. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 








REVISED LISTS of WORKS recently added to the 
Library, and CATALOGUES OF SURPLUS COPIES with- 
drawn for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices, are now 
ready, and will be forwarded, postage free, on 
application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limmren) 
30—34 NEW OXFORD STREET. 


BRANCH OFFICES— 
2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, and 244 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


THE GENERAL Course of Lectures and Practical Instruction in 
BOTANY, by Professor F. W. OLIVER, commences April 14th. The 
Lectures (50) are given daily, except Saturdays, at 9 A.M. 

The Practical Classes (30), meet three days a week (mornings or 
afternoons). The Course is arranged to meet the requirements of 
the Lond. Univ. Prelim. and Inter. Science Examinations, com- 
mencing in July. The Course is open to all Students whether 
taking other classes at the College or not. 

For further information apply to 





J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A., 


Secretary. 
ARMY AND INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 


INDIAN FOREST SERVICE (New Regulations), JuNE 1891. 
Work for all above now going on. Prospectus, etc., on application to Dr. 
RANKING, Falcon Hall, Edinburgh. 


FALCON HALL, EDINBURGH. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR SONS OF GENTLEMEN. 
e Headmaster— 
D. FEARON RANKING, M.A. (Oxon.), LL.D., 
Assisted by 
J. T. WOOLRYCH PEROWNE, M.A. 
(Late Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge). 
: References— 
The Right Rev. the Bishop oF MARLBOROUGH, 13 Vicarage Gate, Kensington. 
The Rev. E. H. Perowng, D.D., Master of Corpus College, Cambridge. 
The Very Rev. the DEAN oF PETERBOROUGH. 
General F. Nerean Smith, 10 Eton Terrace, Edinburgh. 
General TWEEDIE, Gillsland Road, Merchiston, Edinburgh. 
Captain Beamish, J.P., Ballina, County Mayo, Ireland. 
Captain R. B. Cay, R.N., Holyhead, North Wales. 
Admiral T. Wixson, C.B., 46 Palmerston Place, Edinburgh. Etc. Etc. 
The Term began September 17. 


THe COLONIAL COLLEGE AND TRAINING FARMS, Lro., 


HoLLesLey Bay, SUFFOLK. 
FOR THE TRAINING OF YOUTHS FOR COLONIAL LIFE, Etc. 

Under the auspices of Agents-General for the Colonies, Head-Masters of Public 

; Schools, Leading Members of the Royal Colonial Institute, etc. 

The College Estate dominates Hollesley Bay. Invigorating climate, dry soil, 
= water. Mixed Farms, 1800 acres in extent. Horse, Cattle, and Shee 
reeding. Large Dairy, with modern appliances. Smiths’, Carpenters’, Wheel. 
—: and Saddlers’ Workshops. Geo ogy, Botany, Forestry, and Gardening. 
uilding Construction, Surveying, and Levelling. Veterinary Surgery, Ambulance, 
Riding, Swimming, ete. 

Prosrectus on Application to the Resident Director. 


St ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR 
. WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. 

For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A, SCHEME, THE 
UNIversity, ST. ANDREWS. 
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NOTICE 


Communications on literary and kindred matters should be addressed 
to the Ep1ToR, 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. The EpITor cannot 
undertake to return Manuscript in any case. 


Advertisements and business communications should be addressed, and 
Cheques, etc., made payable to JOHN DOUGLAS, I15 Fleet Street, 
London, or 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. 


Terms of Subscription :—For the United Kingdom, £1, 6s. per annum; 
the Continent and America, £1, 12s. 6d.; South and West 
Africa, Australia, and New Zealand, £1, 14s. 8d. ; and India 
and China, £1, 19s. Subscriptions payable in advance. 


Orders for Zhe National Observer will be received by Messrs. W. H. 
SMITH AND SON at all their Bookstalls in England and Wales. 


THE NATIONAL OBSERVER may be obtained in Paris of the 
following :—Veuve J. Boyveau, 22 Rue de la Banque; Galignani’s, 
224 Rue de Rivoli; Brentano’s, 17 Avenue de l’Opéra; and Neal’s 
English Library, 248 Rue de Rivoli and at NICE of the Galig- 
nani Library, 16 Quai Massena. 

THE NATIONAL OBSERVER may be obtained in AMERICA of 
the following :—Brentano’s, § Union Square, and the International 
News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New York ; Damrell 
and Upham, 283 Washington Street, Boston; Brentano’s, 204 
and 206 Wabash Avenue, Chicago; Brentano’s, 1015 Penn Avenue, 


ROWLAND'S 
MACASSAR OIL 


prevents and arrests baldness, strength- 
ens hair, and produces a luxuriant and 
glossy growth. It is by far the best 
Brilliantine for the hair, being not too 
reasy or too drying. Sold also in a 
GOLDEN COLOUR specially for chil- 
dren. Bottles—3s. 6d., 7s., 10s. 6d. 


ROWLAND’'S 
ODONTO 


a non-gritty tooth powder: whitens the teeth, prevents decay, and 
gives delightful fragrance to the breath. Ask Chemists for Rowland’s 
Articles, of 20 Hatton Garden, London. 
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Messrs. “BELL'S PUBLICATIONS 





NOW READY, an entirely New Edition of ‘WEBSTERS DICTIONARY 
OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, thoroughly revised, considerably 
enlarged, and reset in new type from beginning to end, entitled— 


WEBSTER’S INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


Demy 4to, 2118 pages, cloth, £1, 11s. 6d. ; half-calf, £2, 2s. ; half-russia, £2, 5s. ; calf, £2, 8s.; or in 2 vols., cloth, £1, 14s. 

In addition to the dictionary of words, with their pronunciation, etymology, alternative spellings, and various meanings, illustrated by 
quotations and numerous woodcuts, there are several valuable appendices, comprising a Pronouncing Gazetteer of the World ; Vocabularies of 
Scripture, Greek, Latin, and English Proper Names ; a Dictionary of the noted Names of Fiction ; a Brief History of the English Language ; 
a Dictionary of Foreign Quotations, Words, Phrases, Proverbs, etc. ; a Biographical Dictionary with 10,000 names, etc. 

‘The most comprehensive and most useful of its kind.'— National Observer. : . 

* Line by line, word by word, detail by detail, this latest revision bears ample testimony to the thoroughness and completeness of the labour which, during the past ten 
years, has been spent upon the successful edition of 1864.'’—Standard. } a ; 

‘A most ample, trustworthy, and cheap lexicon, not excelled for the purposes of general use by any other one-volume dictionary of the language.’— Daily Chronicle. 

‘A magnificent edition of Webster’s immortal Dictionary..—Daily Telegraph. (Full Prospectus, with Specimen Pages, on application.) 





A NEW ISSUE IN FORTNIGHTLY VOLUMES. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. each. 


THE ALDINE EDITION OF THE BRITISH POETS. 


* Perhaps the most “| versions at present in the market.’—National Observer. ‘ We have nothing but praise for this new re-issue of the Aldine Poets, on the whole, as regards 
* An excellent series. Smail, handy, and complete.’"— Saturday Review. form and outward appearance, to say nothing of intrinsic attractions.’—St. Fames's Gazette. 








VOLUMES ALREADY ISSUED. 
BLAKE. With a Memoir by W. M. Rossett1, and Portrait. 
KEATS. With a Memoir by the late Lord HouGuTon, and Portrait. 
CAMPBELL. Edited by his Son-in-Law, the Rev. A. W. Hitt. With Memoir by W. ALLINGHAM, and Portrait. 
COLERIDGE. With Introduction and Notes by T. AsuE, B.A., St. John’s College, Cambridge. With Portrait and 


an Engraving of Greta Hall. 2 vols. 


CHATTERTON. Edited by the Rev. W. W. Skeat, M.A. Including the acknowledged Poems and Satires, the 


Rowley Poems, with an Essay proving their Authorship, a Memoir of the Poet, and Selections from his Prose Writings. 2 vols. 
VAUGHAN. Sacred Poems and Pious Ejaculations. With Memoir by the Rev. H. Lyre. 
ROGERS. With Memoir by Epwarp BELL, M.A., and Portrait. 


RALEIGH AND WOTTON. With Selections from the Writings of other Courtly Poets from 1540 to 1650. 
Edited by the Ven. Archdeacon HANNAH, D.C.L. With Portrait of Raleigh. 


HERBERT. Edited, with Memoir, by the Rev. A. B. Grosart, with Portrait. 


CHAUCER. Edited, with Memoir and Introductions, by Dr. R. Morris. 6 vols. With Portrait. Vols. 1, 11., and 
mI. Ready. Vol. tv. April 1. 





THE SHORTER POEMS OF ROBERT BRIDGES, Author of ; LEGENDS AND LYRICS. By Apetaipe Anne Procter. Original 
* Prometheus the Free-Giver,’ * Eros and Psyche,’ etc. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 4s. Eaition. First Series. With Introduction by CHARLES DICKENS. | Sixty-Seventh T — 
‘Mr. Bridges is a poet of genuine and original inspiration, whose felicitous command of 2s. 6d. Second Series. Fifty-Ninth Thousand, 2s. 6d, One Volume, with uew Portrait 
age is associated with an nee and delicate taste a versification.’— 72mes. etched by C. O. MURRAY, from a Painting by E. GAGGIOTTI RICHARDS. Sixteenth 


‘It is a pure delight to read the poems of Mr. Robert Bridges.’—Academy. Thousand, Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 8s. 6d. Cheap Edition, with 18 Illustrations, louble 
columns. 2 Series. Sixteenth Thousand. Fcap. 4to, paper cover, 1s. each ; or in 1 vol, cloth, 3s. 


A HANDBOOK TO ROBERT BROWNING’S WORKS. By Mrs. C. S. CALVERLEY’S WORKS. 
JTHERLAND ORR. ifth Edition, revised. cap. 8vo, 6s. VE y , —_—§ + : 
* Taken as a whole, this book—and it is no ordinary undertaking—bears evidence throughout of RSES AND FLY LEAVES. In One Vol. New Edition. Cr. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


that courage, patience, knowledge, and research, and, last but not least, that lightness and FLY LEAVES. Original Edition, fcap. 8vo. Eighteenth Thousand. 3s. 6d. 
firmness of hand which are essential in dealing with the work of a master whose art ranges so 


high, so wide, and so deep.’—Academy. VERSES AND TRANSLATIONS. Original Edition, fcap. 8vo. 


Thirteenth Edition. 53s. 
A KEY TO TENNYSON’S ‘IN MEMORIAM.’ By Atrrep G es 
D.D., Vicar of Ecclecield and Sub-Dooy of Rn ee ion eat pekeD Gatry, | TRANSLATIONS INTO ENGLISH AND LATIN. ‘third Edition. 


Hallam, 3s. 6d. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d 


* We certainly find genuine help to the understanding of the work ; in fact, help which very | THEOCRITUS IN ENGLISH VERSE. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 
7s. 6d. 


few readers of Mr. Tennyson can afford to despise.’ —Sfectator. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


THE CAMPAIGN OF SEDAN: The Downfall of the Second Empire, THE EARLY DIARY OF FRANCES BURNEY, 1768-1778. With 





August-September 1870. By GEORGE HOOPER, Author of ‘ Waterloo: The Downfall of the a Selection from her Correspondence and from the Journals of her Sisters, Susan and 
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NOTES 

In the Lords on Friday week Lord Wemyss raised a 
discussion on picketing, with perhaps no very important 
practical result except the discomfiture of folly by good 
sense. He accounted for the increasing prominence of 
‘social’ questions not so much by the greater interest 
of working-men in politics as by the greater interest 
of politicians in working-men. He drew a large num- 
ber of apt illustrations from the recent railway strike to 
enforce his proposition that picketing means not merely 
moral suasion but physical coercion, and denounced those 
members of Parliament who had exhorted the strikers to 
employ every weapon in their power. He was no foe to 
trades’-unionism of the old school—he had indeed done 
much to aid its growth— but he felt that he could not insist 
too strongly on the right of every man to work as well as 
not to work if he pleased. The question was not one of 
numbers nor of majorities but of principle. Lord Dunraven 
questioned the accuracy of Lord Wemyss’s facts, and Lord 
Ripon cut a pitiful figure enough in defending his action 
during the strike, and in repeating the silly and not even 
plausible cant about the outrages not being the work of 
the strikers. Lord Tweeddale had an easy task—and per- 
formed it very well—in defending the course taken by 
the North British directors, who had only to appeal to the 
origin of the strike to prove that Mr. Tait in no true sense 
represented the men. A lucid utterance from Lord Bram- 
well and a defence of the authorities by Lord Lothian 
concluded the debate. 





In the House of Commons, Dr. Clark brought forward 
his motion in favour of ‘Home Rule all round,’ which he 
candidly confessed he had made as vague as possible in 
the hope of catching the votes of all the crotcheteers. He 
spoke of John Knox and democracies, of a time coming 
when Scotland would assert herself, and of other such 
things as commend themselves to all in love with the most 
ridiculous proposal ever made. But a hard fate was in 
store forhim. At an early hour the House was counted 
out, and Dr, Clark was left to fume at the perfidy of the 
Opposition, which by staying away had adopted the 
simplest means of dealing with a very awkward and 
troublesome question. On Monday the person of the 
name of Cobb asserted himself more suo yet again. Dr. 
Cameron sought vengeance for the count-out on Friday 
by endeavouring with signal ill success to prevent Supply 
from being taken. When Supply was reached, Sir William 
Harcourt and Mr. John Morley made themselves absurd 
over a supplementary vote for the navy. Forgetting that 
the House some two or three years since had sanctioned 
an expenditure to be spread over seven years, they pro- 
ceeded to babble about unconstitutional conduct, ship- 
money, and Charles 1.; while Sir William made a charac- 
teristically happy hit in dubbing Mr. Balfour a ‘ youthful 
Strafford.’ The prospects and the condition of Swaziland 
occupied the remainder of the sitting. 


On Tuesday Mr. Howard Vincent pressed on the House 
the necessity for a strict supervision by the Government 
of friendly societies. Almost the whole of Wednes- 
day was taken up by Mr. Jesse Collings’s bill for em- 
powering local authorities to provide agricultural labourers 
with allotments. The unanimous welcome accorded to 
the measure by all parties testified very significantly to 
a truth which was openly proclaimed in more than 
one speech—that the rural voter cares nothing about 
Home Rule. Sir H. Selwin-Ibbetson seconded Mr. Col- 
lings, who was if anything more heartily supported by 
the Unionist benches than by his ancient friends, who 
are furious that he is not as they are, and never lose 
an opportunity of showing their fury. Thus, Mr. Collings 
was decried for letting drop his compulsory clauses, and 
was reminded of ‘that blessed word compulsion’; and 
of course Mr. Chamberlain—his memory jogged about a 
certain ‘ransom’ theory of legislation—could not do less 
than retort. But, barring the old inevitable recrimina- 
tions, the debate was useful. That allotments are a great 
boon in every way to the labourer has nowhere been 
more clearly proved than in Scotland. For powers to buy 
compulsorily there is probably no need. As Mr. Chaplin 
pointed out, there is plenty of land in the market which 
local authorities could buy and turn to excellent account. 








Tue only noteworthy event on Thursday was a state- 
ment by Mr. Balfour of the measures adopted for the 
alleviation of Irish distress. On the 28th ult. 7397 men 
were employed in the construction of light railways, 
and the wages paid them amounted to £21,159. Cries 
of starvation would seem, however, to have been lightly 
raised, since terms which would be gladly accepted in 
Britain have been contemptuously rejected in Ireland. 
For instance lodgings, fuel, bedding, board, and 12s. a 
week for work near a distressful centre failed to bring on 
asingle labourer. There were other facts of the same 
kind. The Irish Secretary demonstrated that distress had 
been met with the minimum of demoralisation. 





Sir Cuartes Dike, in permitting an unsigned partial 
vindication of his conduct to be published and circulated 
among the electors of the Forest of Dean, has committed 
a gross error both of tactics and taste. The verdict of a 
jury cannot be set aside in this petulant fashion, and the 
sole result of the move is to give the enemy occasion for 
fresh blasphemies. Sir Charles Dilke stands before the 
electors not as the type of purity but as an honest poli- 
tician. The miners of the Forest of Dean are not called 
on, and indeed are not competent, to pronounce upon 
his private morality. And if Sir Charles is sincere in his 
desire to have his case retried, it is to a Court of Justice 
that he must appeal—not to a crowd of irresponsible voters. 





Tue Irish field was held again on Sunday by Mr. Par- 


nell, who at Newry surpassed all former efforts in casting 
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ridicule upon Mr. Justin M°Carthy and his donkey-cart and 
upon the forty-four leaders who are driving and pulling 
and haling that unhappy writer of fiction in every direc- 
tion. Once more he extolled John Mitchell, and, to score a 
point, accused the figurehead of his opponents of libelling 
this patriot in one of his historical essays. The old de- 
mands for the disposal of the land and the control of the 
police were reiterated, and the old arguments in favour of 
the Irish Separatists supporting the Labour programme 
repeated. Mr. Parnell claimed that his army was larger 
and stronger than ever, and that the only result of the crisis 
he had weathered had been to weed out the trimmers, 
the weaklings, and the cowards, and to consolidate the 
force which he would march to victory in the near future. 
Under his leadership he promised that the Irish people 
should regain its legitimate freedom, with the right of 
making its own laws racy of the soil. 


For the rest there has been much pleasing excitement in 
Ireland. The train which bore the Belfast Parnellites from 
Newry was stoned at Tandragee. The occupants replied 
with revolvers, wounding two persons. Then, four Par- 
nellite M.P.’s, bound for America on a begging round, 
had a rather hostile reception at Queenstown, where they 
landed to accept some addresses. The Timhealyites hooted 
and hustled, while the Parnellites answered with black- 
thorns, and there would probably have been a very pretty 
quarrel but for the intervention of the police. Other 
meetings, Parnellite and Timhealyite, have been held 
without much rowdyism. The secessionists have styled 
their new organisation the Irish National Federation, and 
its organ The Irish National Press. Lastly, Mr. Harrington 
has published a letter addressed in October to ‘ Dear 
Mr. Parnell’ by the Primate of All Ireland, in the name of 
the bishops, expressing confidence in his ‘ prudence and 
foresight,’ and craving the exercise of his ‘influence and 
authority’ to suppress the Plan of Campaign. 





French miners believe in reaching the industrial mil- 
lennium at a bound. After eight sittings, their Congress 
at Commentz has formulated ten demands, including an 
eight hours’ working day, a weekly day of rest, an all- 
round rise of 3 per cent. in wages, full-pay in sickness, 
pension funds for widows and orphans (provided by the 
State), national federation, and international federation of 
miners. One at a time of these boons would be good 
fishing. But France is unique in the matter of drawing 
programmes and passing resolutions. 





AccorpinG to the Temps a solution has been found of 
the Newfoundland fishery question, and the agreement 
indorsed by France and Great Britain will be laid im- 
mediately before the respective Parliaments. It will be 
wise to defer congratulations until it is seen whether the 
news is true, and what is the nature of the agreement. 
Similar announcements have been made before, and have 
turned out to be unfounded. Solutions have even been 
reached, but they have been rejected or abandoned as 
impracticable on examination. Hitherto no way has been 
found of adjusting diplomatic ideas to the facts. On 
better authority we have the assurance that some little 
progress has been made in the direction of a settlement 
of the Behring Sea dispute. After all, it does not come 
to much. Great Britain proposed a precise and definite 
basis for arbitration, which Mr. Blaine rejected, while 
appearing to propose much wider terms of reference. 





Tue correspondence published this week brings the 
negotiations down to the 2Ist February, and contains 
under that date Lord Salisbury’s reply to the Washington 
despatch. , Our Foreign Secretary seizes very skilfully 
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upon the admissions contained or implied in Mr. Blaine’s 
letter that the United States do not claim Behring Sea 
as a mare clausum, and that their claim to prevent the 
exercise of the seal fishery by other nations there now 
rests exclusively upon their purchased interest in a ukase 
issued by the Emperor Alexander 1. in the year 1821, 
Holding ‘no doubt whatever that British subjects enjoy 
the same rights in Behring Sea which belong to them 
in every other portion of the open ocean,’ Lord Salisbury 
is, nevertheless, willing to submit to arbitration the fol- 
lowing questions : (1) What exclusive rights of seal-fishing 
Russia asserted and exercised ? (2) how far these rights 
were recognised by Great Britain ? and (3) what are the 
rights as to these fisheries possessed by the United States 
outside the ordinary territorial limits? If Mr. Blaine 
agree to this he will have climbed down a long way. 
The Canadian elections may dispose him to that exercise. 


Tue United States Congress sent to support President 
Harrison in office has gone to its account, one of its last 
Acts being the passing of the iniquitous Copyright Bill. 
It is unhonoured and unwept, except by those office- 
seekers who failed to get that they asked of it ; and to 
consider the jobs that have been perpetrated is to think 
that of these the number must be small. But the late 
Congress must have made more hunters after spoils and 
pensions on the public bounty than it fed. Also it has 
brought down American politics a grade or two lower 
towards the completeness of corruption. Matters are so 
much worse that there are hopes they will begin to mend. 





A WORKING majority of over thirty for Sir John Mac- 
donald and the party in power is the net result, so far as 
it is known, of the Canadian elections. In respect of 
Ontario and Quebec, the issue is a drawn battle, the 
Conservatives having a slight predominance in the Upper 
and the Liberals in the Lower Province. The victories of 
the Government in the maritime provinces have virtually 
decided the day. The wound inflicted on the pro-Reci- 
procity party is not so deep as a well nor so wide as a 
church-door ; but ‘twill serve—for a Parliament. A heavy 
blow has been dealt to those who have sought to wriggle 
into Mr. Blaine’s good graces by compromising the loyalty 
and independence of the Dominion. The pity is that the 
blow was not heavier, and that the snake is only scotched 
not killed. In the meantime the Premier and his friends 
are loud in their jubilation, as they have a right to be; 
while Sir Richard Cartwright speaks for his party, as he was 
bound to speak, as if their success were only deferred. For 
anything doubtful in the situation, the Canadian Conser- 
vatives have themselves partly to blame. It was they who 
began the process of taxing British manufactures to en- 
courage Canadian trade, and who first passed the word 
‘so much the worse for the British connection,’ if it comes 
into competition with Canadian interests. The appeal to 
Canadian loyalty has served them once, but it must not 
be dragged too often into party conflict. 


An American statistician with a turn for humour has 
compiled a list of last year’s failures in business, arranged 
according as the bankrupts have been the cause of their 
own misfortune or have had misfortune thrown upon 
them. ‘ Disasters ’—(the stars in their courses had fought 
against these wretches)—figure pretty high in the list. 
‘Want of capital, however, seems the most potent cause : 
it accounts for four out of a total of over ten thousand 
failures, though ‘undue competition’ is made responsible 
for only something over two hundred. Then there come 
important psychological causes which, it would seem, must 
have been difficult to assess. ‘Incompetence’ is set down 
as the origin of over two thousand : ‘ neglect of business ’ 
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of over three hundred and ninety ; ‘ extravagant’ of two 
hundred ; and ‘ fraudulent disposition’ of only four hun- 
dred and sixteen. All which goes to show that either the 
American bankrupt is commonly more sinned against than 
sinning, or else that there are many American traders 
whose ‘ fraudulent disposition ’ never gets found out. 





Up till now the evidence elicited by the Select Com- 
mittee on Hours of Labour on Railways tells very much 
in favour of the railways. It appears that there has been 
a constant difficulty in discriminating in reports between 
men at work and men nominally on duty but really rest- 
ing. In Lord Delawarr's report of 1887, and since, 
attempts were made to discriminate, but with small suc- 
cess) Aman is held to be ‘on duty’ with his engine 
or in his signal-box, although he may chance to have 
an interval or intervals of rest for an hour or two. Mr. 
Courtenay Boyle, assistant secretary to the Railway De- 
partment of the Board of Trade, mentioned a case that 
came within his knowledge lately, in which a guard took 
seven hours to travel four miles because of the congested 
condition of the line. It was further elicited from him 
that a man on duty for an hour and then resting for an 
hour, but continuing near the spot ready to work if called 
upon, would be described as ‘ on duty for two hours.’ That 
is the obvious explanation of most of those painful-seem- 
ing cases in which signalmen and engine-drivers are re- 
ported to a sympathetic world as having been ‘on duty’ 
for sixteen or eighteen hours. 





Tue troubles at the London Docks continue to fall 
away in the fashion indicated by us last week. We hear 
now of a ‘scramble by union and free men for em- 
ployment on the same jobs,’ and that the leading trades’- 
unions withhold their sympathy from the Seamen and 
Firemen, regarding their difficulties as ‘too indefinite 
and incohesive for effective union organisation.’ Thus, in 
London at least, the Shipping Federation must be held 
to have beaten the unions. In other ports, too, the Sea- 
men’s Unions are capitulating in spite of the animus and 
obstinacy of the General Secretary. The branches of the 
union in Shields have accepted the Shipping Federation 
ticket, and at Hull the ‘Amalgamated’ Seamen’s and 
Firemen’s Union deems the time ‘inopportune’ for a 
general strike: ‘on account of the friendly relationship 
between the employees and the shipowners of the port.’ 


In acquiring (at a very handsome figure) Mr. Holman 
Hunt’s astonishing 7'riumph of the Innocents for the Walker 
Art Gallery, the City of Liverpool has dealt a shrewder 
stroke in the cause of the Literary Picture than has been 
given since the private purchase of Mr. Burne-Jones’s 
cycle of The Briar Rose. The Walker Gallery is rich indeed 
in the art which is absolutely inartistic, but it has nothing 
worse than its new purchase. This sets forth, we believe, 
the result of a great deal of personal observation, much 
elaborate symbolism, not a little patient and hard-working 
invention; but as a picture—as an arrangement of beau- 
tiful colour which is also an achievement in the use of 
paint—it is simply non-existent. However, it is an ill- 
wind that blows good to nobody ; and that The Triumph 
of the Innocents is fairly housed at Liverpool is good war- 
rant that under no circumstances will it ever be imposed 
upon the National Gallery—as certain admirers of bad 
pictures had begun to suggest it should. 





Tue week’s obituary includes the name of Giovanni 
Morelli (better known as Ivan Lermolieff), the inventor of 
anew method of historical criticism in art ; and of Franz 
Micklositch, the distinguished philologist, author of a 
famous Comparative Grammar of the Sclavonic Tongues. 
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THE CAPE AND CANADA 
USTya week ago the good ship Meaican was steam< 
ing down Channel with Mr. Cecil Rhodes on 
board. According to The Times, the net result of his 
representations to Lord Salisbury, so far as the Anglo- 
Portuguese negotiations are concerned, is that no con- 
cessions are to be made to our old ally. Her Majesty’s 
Government is prepared to insist upon the Thirty- 
Third Parallel as the new boundary of the Chartered 
Company’s possessions, whereby Manicaland is gained 
with the exception of a patch at Massi Kessé; and 
further, there is to be no easement to the north of the 
Zambesi, by way of compensating the Portuguese for 
the territory they would have held under the abortive 
agreement of August last. Now, ‘tis an open secret 
that both Lord Salisbury and Lord Knutsford are 
thoroughly impressed with Mr. Rhodes’s ability to 
found an Empire, and with the immense possibilities 
before British Zambesia. Still, the statements of The 
Times may prove in the end to have been too Rhodian, 
since the Portuguese Minister, the Marquis de Soveral, 
is understood to be fighting a stout battle with our 
Foreign Office, and he may possibly succeed in gaining 
less humiliating conditions. On the whole, policy no 
less than justice would appear to urge a certain measure 
of generosity towards the Portuguese. ‘True it is that 
even were a slice of the Manica plateau conceded them, 
the said slice would be immediately occupied by a parcel 
of English miners, whom such a puny police as the 
Mozambique Company could command were utterly un- 
able tocontro). But it is also true that, with Portugal 
hostile, Mr. Rhodes would not be able to run his railway 
to the sea, and so the development of the eastern por- 
tion of the Company’s dominions would be seriously 
hampered. Why, then, should not the two come to 
terms ? Portugal to own, Mr. Rhodes to exploit and 
govern, the Manican borderland? Such an arrange- 
ment would fall in with British interests no less than 
with Lusitanian pride. 

Again, according to The Times, Mr. Rhodes the 
Cape Premier has been no less successful than Mr. 
Rhodes the managing director of the Chartered Com- 
pany. A Customs Union of the various South African 
States has been discussed—has even been brought within 
the horizon of the near future. Comes the question, 
What form is the trade-league to take? Is it to be 
commercially hostile to the mother-country ? or will 
Britain consent so far to modify her Free Trade policy 
as make reciprocal markets feasible? This considera- 
tion assumes additional importance if you regard it in 
connection with the outcome of the Canadian elections. 
There the support of the maritime provinces has coun- 
terbalanced the desertion of the Ontario farmers, and 
Sir John Macdonald is triumphant— not indeed by that 
majority of forty his supporters anticipated, but by 
some thirty-three or thirty-four votes, which in a small 
Assembly like the Dominion Parliament are enough. 
And even if the Conservative victory be somewhat 
Pyrrhic, never has an election entailed more of divi- 
sion and discredit upon the losing side since English 
Liberalism was routed in 1874 and Mr. Gladstone 
skulked off to ‘make his soul. To that ruin and 
combustion the letter: in which the ex-leader of the 
Opposition, Mr. Blake, announced his retirement from 
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public life has contributed not a little. For that mani- 
festo, albeit prolix and pompous, admitted clearly 
enough that the Unrestricted Reciprocity with the 
United States which is advocated by Mr. Laurier and 
Sir Richard Cartwright must lead to annexation: to 
which confession the Conservatives add that six mil- 
lions of Canadians, even if politically represented at 
Washington, would be hopelessly outvoted by sixty 
millions of Americans. On top of this damaging admis- 
sion comes Sir Charles Tupper’s slashing attack upon 
the directorate of the Grand Trunk Railway, which he 
accused of forcing its employees to vote against the 
Government, and that in spite of the very existence of 
the railway being due to Government subsidies. Sir 
Richard Cartwright may profess, indeed, to regard 
the check as only temporary, but his affectation of 
optimism is rather transparently silly. 

So for the fourth time in succession has ‘* Old 
To-Morrow, with all his faults a great statesman, 
smitten his enemies hip and thigh. 
seen what he will do with his victory. It appears to 
be universally conceded by the Conservatives that the 
‘national ° or protective programme has served its turn, 
and for the moment Sir John is evidently desirous that 
people should think him labouring heart and soul to 
renew the Limited Reciprocity treaty. Yet Mr. Blaine 
has announced that the negotiations cannot begin just 
now, and Mr. Blaine’s organ, The Tribune, has politely 
remarked that if Sir John has nothing better to offer 
than the plan he submitted to the electorate, he may as 
well keep his commissioners at home. Clearly the over- 
ture has not much chance of success, and what course 
is open to Sir John Macdonald then? Will he turn to 
England and ask her to help him out of his difficulties 
by entering into some form of trade-federation—call it 
Zollverein or Customs Union or what you will? It is 
a fact that in the near future we may see the Cape and 
Canada both asking for closer commercial relations with 
the mother-country : two colonies, moreover, with which 
a bargain were all the easier in that with few manufac- 
tures to safeguard they have boundless supplies of raw 
material to sell. Ifthe appeal were made to the think- 
ing classes, no doubt it would be considered on its 
merits, and none that the response would be favourable 
to the colonies. But unfortunately the arbiter is the 
British working-man, who is still, though to a less de- 
gree than formerly, a worshipper of the Free Trade 
fetish. Besides, he is rather hard-up just now, and can 
ill afford to indulge in Quixotic generosity. There is 
this also to be said in favour of his want of sympathy : 
that no advocate of an Imperial Customs Union has 
yet worked out the problems so profound a modification 
of our commercial habits must involve. They talk, for 
instance, of a two-per-cent. duty on wheat. ‘ Well, asks 
the artisan, ‘what rise in the price of my loaf does 
that duty involve? And how shall I be compensated 
for dearer bread by an increase of wages? It is all 
very well for you to say that, if we encourage colonial 
corn and cotton, the colonies will give a like pre- 
ference for British manufactures. But is the market 
they offer big enough to compensate me for a tax 
upon my food?’ Plainly these are considerations of 
weight ; and until they are thoroughly investigated 
and sifted a Customs Union between Britain and one 
or more of her colonies can scarce be said to be pos- 


Remains to be 
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sible, much less probable. At present its champions on 
this side the water, Messrs. Howard Vincent and Co., 
content themselves with forming societies with high- 
sounding names, and with making speeches which Lord 
Salisbury has characterised no less wittily than truly 
as being ‘all peroration.. Now, nobody doubts their 
patriotism, but many doubt—and till the contrary jis 
proved will continue to doubt—if they are not after 
a will-o-the-wisp. Where are their data, their figures, 
their facts ? If it supplies these the ‘ United Empire 
Trade League’ will justify its existence. If it does 
not it will be superfluous—and even pernicious. 





ETHER-DRINKING 

‘TT is our will and pleasure to be drunk, And this our 
Queen shall be as drunk as we.” Thus Fielding’s 
King Arthur, and thus the Natural Man. It is no 
doubt deplorable, but it is certainly true that, what- 
ever his latitude and environment, the Natural Man 
is addicted to the delights of drunkenness. Whether 
on beer or on bhang, whether on obscene gin or on 
victorious Burgundy, whether on Jaudanum as in rural 
England or on haschish as on India’s coral strand— 
all that is simply a matter of geographical distri- 
bution. The instinct is universal, it has probably 
co-existed with the race, and its indulgence, however 
selfish in itself and however pernicious to the com- 
munity, is no more abnormal nor unnatural than eat- 
ing when you are hungry or knocking your enemy on 
the head in battle. Indeed, it has been argued by 
some philosophers that in nothing do the lower animals 
assert their inferiority to man so conspicuously and to 
such final purpose as in their disinclination towards 
alcoholic excitement. “Tis a truism that wine maketh 
glad the heart of man—but of man alone ; and 
that this is so is proof positive that the dog, say, 
and the horse—nay, even the wise ass himself—are 
creatures not of reflection but of habit: are mere 
automata, shunning the bow] because to shun it has 
been their custom from the first syllable of recorded 
time, and incapable of ever reasoning themselves into 
the conclusion that, inasmuch as to be drunk whenever 
you have the chance is the one privilege that Man, your 
master, has never been known to deny himself, the 
achievement of intoxication is a practical ideal from 

whose pursuit no self-respecting animal will swerve. 
This is not an apology for drunkenness. “Tis ‘a 
good old gentlemanly vice, no doubt; but “tis respon- 
sible for an infinite amount of suffering and crime, 
and to refrain from wishing that in certain cases and 
at certain stages it might be converted into a penal 
offence against the body politic is well-nigh impossible. 
There can be no doubt, indeed, that the Habitual 
Drunkard is, and should be held, as bad a citizen 
as the Habitual Criminal: that he should be subject 
to restraint, that he should be found incapable of 
marriage, that he should be held in check as an offen- 
der against the unchanging law of life and a deserter 
from the great army of civilisation. ‘True, he helps 
us pay our bills, but his children are not the stuff 
of which they make good citizens, and if they in- 
herit his tendencies, as nine times in ten they do, 
their children after them are like to turn out more 
unprofitable still. He exists, however; and if you 
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d him what he thinks of himself he would pro- 
bablv tell you, if he were drunk, that he is a very 


aske 
magnificent person. For, in truth, no vanity is com- 
parable to the drunkard’s : he drinks that he may feel 
himself exalted high above his fellows ; he realises that 
when he is sober he is a poor devil enough, but that 
when he is not then is he of the very salt of the earth. 
In other words, his life is an attempt to realise romance 

to escape from the tedious facts of his environment 
into a region where himself is glorified, and whatever is 
still visible is touched with something of the light that 
never was on sea or land. It is horrible to have to 
admit that in the cultivation of this peculiar form of 
egoism he will stick at nothing—that he will prefer it 
above honour, duty, love, his children’s very need for 
bread; but not to admit so much is to be superior to 
evidence and out of touch with facts. 

It was held, for instance, that Father Mathew had 
done a useful thing in persuading his countrymen not 
to bemuse themselves with potheen ; but the view was 
that of a generation which believed in Progress, and re- 
garded human nature as something positive—like shoe- 
leather or statistics or Sir William Harcourt’s merits as 
an honest politician. For what is the truth? Father 
Mathew preached his crusade ; and whisky went out, 
and ether came in. Before the Select Committee of 
the House of Lords on British and Foreign Spirits 
the other day the Rector of Cookstown (Co. Tyrone) 
attested that ether-drinking—ether being cheaper and 





more effective than alcohol—had gone on there for 
thirty years, and in certain districts had increased of 
late, so that * the number of insane persons in the dis- 
trict was larger in proportion than elsewhere. Ether 
rots the will, produces a serious mental and physical 
depression, is unlike alcohol in that under no circum- 
stances can it redound to the benefit of the consumer ; 
but it is easy to get, its effect is instant, it gives you 
‘the glory and the dream” at once, it ‘ deprives its 
users of the power of discerning between right and 
wrong.’ Worse than all, you can revoke the glory and 
the dream as often as you please per diem : it costs you 
only twopence or so to bring it back, and it stays not 
long with you, and when it is gone your one desire 


Mr. Wilkinson, 


secretary of the Irish Temperance League, took ether ; 


is to have it with vou once again. 
and ‘in a very short time he had very lofty ideas "— 
which is what the drunkard drinks to get ; he * con- 
sidered his surroundings very magnificent —which is 
what the drunkard drinks to believe ; he * had a feel- 
ing of contentment as if he had nothing to do and 
no trouble of any kind °—the which sensation it is the 
It did not 
last long with him, this beatified condition—only some 


drunkard’s one ambition in life to achieve. 


forty minutes at the outside; and he put in four hours 
of depression after it. But is it not obvious that with 
twopence in your pocket you need not be, and as a rule 
you are not, depressed so long as that? The stuff is 
not at all palatable: you have, indeed, to hold your 
But there are girls and young 
women that will not do without it; and ‘in some 
towns,’ says the first witness, ‘ merchants would give it 


nose to get it down. 


to children for going messages’; and ‘ sometimes chil- 
dren went to school smelling of it.”. Mothers, too, impart 
it to their babies; and their babies develop into practical 
ether-drunkards with never a hope of recovery from the 
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disease. So that here is as precious a little plague-spot, 
a centre of influences as pernicious to the community as 
the heart of the country’s worst and most embittered 
enemy could desire. 

Of course there must be legislation, and enough of it. 
It was not by ether-drinking that we made this Empire. 
It is not by ether-drinking that we shall keep it firmly 
stablished on its bases. And ether-drinking, alike in 
England and in Ireland, must be stopped. It is, no 
doubt, impossible to make men (and women and chil- 
dren) virtuous by Act of Parliament. But it is easy 
enough to make the selling of certain deleterious 
drugs a penal offence ; and that is a near and short way 
out of a hideous difficulty. You cannot punish the 
ether-drinker ; but you can remit the ether-seller to 
imprisonment with hard labour. And in the interests 
alike of the coming generation and of the Empire at 
large—(for the Irish Republic is a dream)—that is 
what will have to be done. 





‘IS HE NOT OUR BORN LEADER ?’ 


FFNHIS question is asked by no less a person than 

Archbishop Walsh in the letter written ‘at some 
length* to the Anti-National National Federation at 
Dublin: that remarkable body which ought, for con- 
sistency’s sake, to revive suppressed United Ireland as 
its organ in the press. The Archbishop's question is 
‘meant sarcastic, and is directed at Mr. Parnell. That 
misguided man—for whom Mr. Davitt has only words 
‘of pity and compassion * now, and in whose ‘ prudence 
and foresight ° the Bishops had so ‘ much confidence * not 
later than October iast that they actually appealed to his 
‘influence and authority’ to put a stopper upon O’Brien 
and Dillon—has shown of late a shocking contumacy: he 
will not resign his leadership and—horrible prospect—he 
seems not incapable of still refusing to resign it even ‘in 
face of the rebuff with which it will be the sorrowful duty 
of his country to confront him when the elections come.” 
But then wails the Archbishop, judiciously hammering 
in his proposition by repeated strokes, ‘it is by no means 
Why in- 


deed should he do so? Is he not our born ‘ leader’ 


plain that he means to give it up even then.” 


Are we not born to be his humble ‘ followers’? And 
is it not the duty of such a leader to lash his followers 
into submission ¢ Here, surely, we have dictatorship in 
For our part we incline to think that 
Dr. Walsh has read the man and the situation with 


its very essence. 
sagacity. Mr. Parnell, we are sure, does not mean to 
give up, in face of any mere rebuff his * sorrowing 
country” may inflict on him, so long as the said re- 
As for the 


questions which Dr. Walsh asks with an irony at 


buff leaves him a seat and a following. 


once uneasy and primitive, we should answer them 


without hesitation in the affirmative. The genuine 


‘leader’ always is * born’ if only to the leadership of 


corner-men or housebreakers. A sham article may 
be manufactured out of nice old gentlemen fitted to 
shine at tea-parties; but the real man either destroys 
the dummy or makes use of it, according to circum- 


At this 
moment in Ireland it is the work of destruction which 


stances and as may be most convenient. 
is preferable to the born leader. He is busy at it, 
and not without visible signs of success. The priests 
who flocked together on Tuesday to see Messrs. Davitt 
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and M°Carthy launch the National Federation are a 
powerful body in Ireland ; but Kilkenny does not prove 
that they can win all along the line, and nothing short 
of that will crush Mr. Parnell. Moreover, it remains 
to be shown that themselves will continue unanimous. 
Dr. Croke obviously has his doubts ; and if even only 
a small clerical party goes with the Wicked Man, that, 
we take it, will be large enough to quiet the conscience 
of thousands of country voters who feel otherwise well 
disposed to him. 

Then, too, as Count von Moltke has said, it is the 
aggressive that is war—and it is Mr. Parnell who is 
attacking. The difference between the ‘ unhappy and 
ruined man’ of Mr. Davitt’s imagination, a fit object 
for ‘ pity and compassion, and the actual * born leader’ 
is merely ludicrous. Last Saturday the unhappy and 





ruined one published his correspondence with the leader 
of the Irish Parliamentary majority touching the 
disposal of that mysterious reserve fund at Paris con- 
cerning which the world does not know whether it 
is to be counted in frances or in pounds sterling. The 
point at issue is very simple: it is whether the co- 
trustees, Parnell and M°Carthy, are or are not compe- 
tent to spend the same for the benefit of the tenants 
for whom it was collected. The trustee M°Carthy 
says that he cannot act without the consent of his 
committee ; and it is pleasing to see with what cool 
superiority his fellow-trustee put him right. Mr. 
M‘Carthy was not made trustee by any committee nor 
is he answerable to one. He was appointed by Parnell, 
and is answerable to him if to anybody. His claim to 
impose the control of any committee on the man to 
whom he owes everything is (so says Mr. Parnell in 
about as many words) equally imbecile and impertinent. 
If he persists in his foolish obstinacy, the blame of what 
evil may befall the evicted tenants shall rest on him, 
and Parnell will take care that all Ireland knows it. 
The wriggling of M°Carthy in his dilemma was agree- 
able to look at; and it is not surprising that it 
ended in surrender. His share of the correspon- 
dence closed with a promise to agree to the handing 
over of the fund to two delegates, if his party would 
permit the measure. By this device he will escape 
what he obviously dreads—the necessity of working 
directly with his late revered leader; but it is sub- 
stantially a surrender of his first demand, which was 
that Mr. Parnell should allow the management of the 
fund to be subjected to the control of a committee 
of the Irish majority. Now, whether Mr. M°Carthy 
succeeds in persuading his colleagues to agree to this 
‘compromise’ or not, he has equally illustrated most 
adequately the difference between the born leader and 
the made. In vain has he assumed airs of independence 
and shot little gibes at his ‘ dear Parnell.” Dear Parnell 
talks to him de haut en bas ; shows him with contemp- 
tuous politeness that he does not understand the ques- 
tion ; drives him to take refuge in a decision to leave 
‘controversial matters” alone ; and finally extorts sub- 
stantial submission. Then he lets the country know 
how things stand, and leaves it to decide who is respon- 
sible for the delay in relieving the evicted tenants. 
Whereafter Mr. M°Carthy must have listened, with an 
uneasy smile and a tendency to wriggle in his chair, to 
Mr. Davitt talking of the unhappy and ruined man 
who is an object of pity and compassion. 
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Nor is it only in Ireland that Mr. Parnell has shown 
what a master he is of offensive and defensive tactics, 
The Clerkenwell meeting last week was as pretty an 
example of how to carry the war into an enemy's pal 
try as we have seen. The ruined and unhappy one beat 
up the Radical quarters in the finest style, and his ad- 
dress would have been delightful if only for the inso- 
lence of its condescension to good, dull, honest Mr, 
Morley—a well-meaning but puzzle-headed man. But 
there was more—much more—in the speech than that. 
There was more even than the famous bid for the 
Socialist vote. Some critics, who cannot grasp. the 
elementary fact that Mr. Parnell has always been a 
fierce man playing a desperate game, reckless of the 
harm he does here so long as he can win in Ireland, are 
surprised that he should have offended the ‘Old Unions’ 
and the Radical employers by his unqualified advocacy 
of State Socialism. ‘The surprise is almost infantile. 
Mr. Parnell knows very well that the Old Unions and 
the Radical employers never cared a doit for Hone 
Rule, and were only dragged into supporting it by Mr. 
Gladstone (another ‘ born leader, by the way) when he 
discovered that the general election had not given him 
the majority he needed. The Radical employers will] 
‘go in solid for the Grand Old Man’? until they are 
frightened, and then they will turn high-and-dry ‘Tories. 
The Old Unions not already Unionist or Conservative 
in politics will follow suit. From them Mr. Parnell 
has nothing to hope. So he turns to those from whom 
more is to be expected —the revolutionary and semi- 
revolutionary parties, the dreamers and the demagogues 
who must live by the cause of the people. ‘To them 
he appeals with the certainty that if he does not get 
much from them they are the only party in England 
from which he has anything at all to get—voluntarily. 
What he wins from the Gladstonians he must win by 
force, and the stronger he is the better chance will he 
have of putting on the screw. He will use the Social 
Democrats as a tool—exactly as he has used the Glad- 
stonians. Moreover, he has the pleasure of outbidding 
them and upsetting their recent attempts to get the 
same support. No wonder Home Rule begins to stink 
in the nostrils of Gladstonians, and that poor futile Dr. 
Clark is left to be counted out! They will hear more 
of Home Rule and more of the unhappy and ruined 
person who forced it on than before. 


THE SCALE OF PUNISHMENT 

N the current Contemporary Mr. Francis Peek com- 
plains of an excessive inequality in the punish- 
ments inflicted by different judges ‘for crimes of similar 
guiltiness.’ Sentences are an important matter, alike for 
the sentences and for the society they have offended, 
so that one is glad to have the subject discussed in 
public. But Mr. Peek’s method is radically unsound. 
He quotes certain cases, but he does not show ther« 
was a real equality of guilt. How can he? ‘To 
do so he must have been present at the trial, or he 
must at least have mastered a verbatim report. The 
alternative, it is fair to add, is by no means satisfac- 
tory, inasmuch as, seeing nothing of the demeanour 
of the witnesses, you have no means of knowing the 
exact value of their testimony. Now, it is on that 
exact value and naught else that the precise degree of 
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criminality and the sentence must depend. Newspaper 
reports are not much help. A trial which lasts the 
better part of a day is squeezed into a column ; re- 
ported at length it would fill more than half the 
paper : which means that the important minor details 
are suppressed, so that a sentence may seem mon- 
strously cruel or monstrously lenient when indeed it 
exactly meets the justice of the case. And yet, though 
difficult to appraise in particular instances, there are 
very great inequalities in sentences. If the same 
prisoner indicted for the same offence be tried twice 
before different judges, his sentence will very probably 
be different ; nay, if he be twice before the same judge 
at, say, the June instead of the May sessions of the 
Central Criminal Court, it is at least possible that the 
issue will be the same. ‘This is to be regretted, but 


it is natural. It depends upon the constitution of 


society—ultimately upon human nature itself; and no 
particular person is to blame. Let us see how it 
is. The greatest amount of uniformity would be se- 
cured if the same judge presided at every trial. No 
doubt, we could not all agree upon the judge, but a 
trifling difficulty of that sort need not detain us. Sup- 
pose it were possible, and suppose the crime man- 
slaughter, and the circumstances of almost equal atro- 
city. The sentence would always depend on how the 
case presented itself to the judge’s mind, and this in 
its turn would depend on (1) the demeanour of the 
witnesses and the degree of credit to be attached 
to their testimony ; on (2) the counsel emploved and 
the skill with which they argued their case ; on (3) the 
appearance and conduct of the prisoner and the chief 
facts of his life; and (4) to some extent on the manner 
or the time wherein the jury found its verdict—which 
things again depend on differences of character in the 
several jurymen. Now, all these things are objective, 
but the state of the judge’s mind on that particular day 
is a subjective factor which must have its influence. 
No doubt the legal training is designed for the dis- 
covery of truth and the abstraction of disturbing re- 
sults. It is largely successful, and the sentences of the 
professional judge are far more even and satisfactory 
than those of the amateur magistrate. But the cases 
of irregularity are only diminished : they are not elimi- 
nated. And then, there must obviously be many judges, 
and that is the greatest source of inequality of all. 
Again, it is to be noted that legal training and that 
similarity which men in the same position tend to have 
in their modes of thought are in favour of the like 
action. But, after all, judges differ very widely, and 
have very different views as to the heinousness of par- 
ticular crimes and the punishments adapted for their 
repression, 

Is this astonishing? Is it not the fact that the 
opinions of educated men on such things do very widely 
differ? Why, the whole of public sentiment has under- 
gone the most violent change on this very subject with- 
in the memory of living man. Not so very long ago 
they used to hang people for offences now adequately 
punished by a fine ora month’s hard labour. Take, for 
instance, the question of corporal punishment. — Its in- 
fliction is discretionary. Some judges hold that the best 
way to convince the ruffianly garroter of the error of 
his ways is through his skin; others that adult flog- 
ging is degrading alike to the man that endures and the 
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community that inflicts. How is this difficulty to be 
surmounted—unless, indeed, you make it a test question 
in the case of new appointments ? Until we all think 
alike it is vain to hope for even an approximate equality 
in sentences. In extreme instances something may 
be done by the pressure of public opinion, or even 
by newspaper action, rarely considerate or intelligent 
though it be. ‘To return to an earlier system, whereby 
more than one judge should preside a criminal trial, 
were certainly the best—were much better than the 
proposed Court of Criminal Appeal; and we may yet 
hope to witness its adoption in all serious cases. 


THE DECLINE OF HUMOUR 


|° is grave when a man, or a nation, forgets how to 

laugh, for by ridicule it is that the subversion of 
all folly and most immorality is wrought. It is told 
of a certain ecclesiastic (of what denomination matters 
not) who preached that laughter was the effect of original 
sin, and that Adam could not laugh before the Fall. 
Before there was nothing for man to laugh at: but 
thereafter, man being the ‘ piebald miscellany” he is, 
Laughter became the bodv-guard of Virtue and Good 
Sense. Our ecclesiastic had never learned that the kind 
of merriment provoked by what we moderns term 
humour is essentially Christian. The French, says 
Landor somewhere, have little humour, because they 
have little character. It would be quite as true to 
say, because they have little religion and little virtue : 
even as it would to say that Landor sometimes talked 
nonsense, and that in this instance he talked it witha 
seriousness that stamps him Claphamite.; 

Yet we Britons laugh no longer what is worth call- 
ing laughing. In an age ‘weighed down by the mean- 
ing of the laws of mechanism, laughter—unless it be 
mechanical laughter—is rarely heard. We analyse and 
theorise and psychologise, and the machinery creaks and 
groans with the effort ; but of all this analysis and in- 
trospection and conjecture what comes but weariness ? 
What has become of the comedy which used to be when 
novelists and their playhouse kinsmen were wise in the 
knowledge that their primary concern was manners, and 
arrogated never a right to poach on the preserves of 
philosopher and philanthropist and theologian ? ‘True, 
there seems an inexhaustible demand for machine-made 
‘comic’ Bits and Scraps, and Mr. Jerome K. Jerome, 
with his * bally cuckoos* and so forth, runs through 
the Lord knows how many editions. But to think of 
Miss Western and Walter Shandy is to feel that even 
with Three Men in a Boat and the current number of 
Sloper we are nearer misery than laughter. Fun we 
must have, of course. If we cannot import it, duty 
free and carriage paid, in bulk from America, it must 
be brought (O the pity of it!) from France. As for 
the native article, in England, where the common cry 
is for Democracy, as elsewhere, Democracy, being the 
apotheosis of the Fool, is uncongenial to the humourist. 
Where all alike are consciously vulgar and proportion- 
ately supersensitive, how shall he get him an audience ? 
The Fool—or the Democrat, for “tis all one—hates 
every sort of laughter, because he feels that himself is 
laughable, and your Fool will never join in a laugh 
against himself. ‘Tories may titter over Mr. Gilbert at 
the Savoy, an they will ; but let author or actor venture 
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to poke fun at Mr. Burns and his crew of suicides and 
the * gods” break into riot. If some good Tory had the 
courage to put a modern Agoracritus upon the stage, 
how long would one brick of his playhouse be left upon 
another ? And even when self-consciousness is not at 
work to make the Democrat dull and peevish, there is 
his folly, or there is his ignorance, or there is his 
prudery. His womenkind may Ibscenise to their heart's 
content, and himself may envy those sainted County 
Councillors who achieved the adventure of poor Zo’s 
back : but he would take Jom Jones with the tips of 
his fingers and cast it behind the fire, as a thing both 
wicked and dull. He is not a hypocrite; he is a 
machine which must have a Why for every Where- 
fore, and is destitute of humour. And the worst is that 
he and his fellow-engines govern England. 

This, this is at the bottom of our troubles. It means 
that, as in literature so in other branches of excel- 
lence, we shower medals and distinctions and_ titles 
upon men who can do nothing, and are prodigal of 
honours and diplomas and degrees to men who know 
nothing. It means, in brief, that superstition may 
hallow absurdity into mystery, that ignorance may 
exalt the vulgar and the commonplace to the very top 
of being, that sentiment may pass for wisdom grounded 
on experience, that vanity and brainsick affectation 
may have their will of the world, without fear of the 
Comic Muse. For, in truth, Merry England is Merry 
England nomore. She is a Serious—a Faddist, a Senti- 
mental, a Salvationist, a ‘Toynbee-Hallite, a Gladston- 
ian, a Review-of-Reviewsist—England, if you please ; 
and because she has lost her sense of humour, Home 
Rule has taken root in what was once the sanest society 
of the world. The Irish themselves have never taken 
it seriously, as every Tory knows; but their sense of 
humour is naturally strong, and they have gone far 
towards making fools of us. We have forgotten how 
and when to laugh; the cheap, nasty, and self-seeking 
arrogance of street-walking Evangelism has more weight 
with us than the patient earnestness of our own Church : 
till Happy Eliza ‘turning her mangle for Jesus” and 
the canting blackguards marching stern foremost to 
‘Glory”® at her side are heard and discussed with abso- 
lute gravity. Until we begin once more to laugh in 
the old style such monstrous births cannot but increase 
and multiply after their kind. “Tis futile to take them 
one by one, and reason the matter out in figure. What 
Dr. Holmes has called the hydrostatic paradox of con- 
troversy is that it equalises fools and wise, and_ his 
paradox applies to knaves no less than fools. But folly 
and chicanery never yet could face derision. Salvation 
consists in that inextinguishable laughter which is death 
to the impostor and the fool. 


FOG AND ANTI-FOG 


S fog preventible by Act of Parliament? That is 

a question both Lords and Commons have been 
considering. A bill for the abatement of the smoke 
nuisance has passed its second reading in the Lords, 
and will, after revision before a Select Committee, be 
duly sent down to the other House. Meanwhile Lord 
Wolmer, in the Commons, has been trying to induce 
the Government to take up the question and introduce 
a measure of its own. But Her Majesty’s Ministers 
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are not prepared to suggest solution. Nor, Judging 
by the recent debate in the House of Lords, is the 
irresponsible talent of private legislators any more 
competent to advise or prescribe. , 

The bill of Lord Stratheden and Campbell, now 
before a Select Committee of the Lords, has almost 
every defect it is possible to crowd into a pro- 
ject of law. Its definitions are so vague as to be 
worse than useless, and an attempt to carry out its 
provisions would make more broken heads than there 
are now smoky chimneys. The bill proposes that it 
shall be a penal offence to allow a chinwrey to emit 
smoke ‘of such volume or density as wnnecessarily to 
impair the atmosphere. As to what is the standard 
of necessity not a hint is given ; but the court is to take 
into consideration the ‘means and condition of. life’ 
of the person responsible for the chimney. Does this 
mean, as Lord Salisbury asked, that a baron is to be 
allowed to make more smoke than a duke? Further, 
in order to cut off the evil at the start, the County 
Council is to appoint inspectors to go round to pri- 
vate houses and see that the grates are so contrived as 
to consume their own smoke. Possibly at periods of 
severe depression of trade the County Council by offer- 
ing large salaries might find inspectors to undertake 
this work ; but no respectable insurance company would 
grant a policy on their lives. However, it is needless 
to discuss Lord Stratheden’s measure seriously. The 
one point about it is that London fog affects not only 
the metropolitan atmosphere but also the intelligence 
of peers who can discourse quite learnedly about the 
Eastern Question. ‘To clear the air and the ground, 
it must be realised that there are three contributing 
sources of smoke—the domestic chimney, the manu- 
facturing chimney, and the railway or steamboat funnel. 
Each must be dealt with independently of the others ; 
and, as all are considerable, the exact proportion of 
blame that belongs to each is of no consequence. 

Thus far the law has only attempted to deal with 
the manufacturing chimney. Local authorities have al- 
ready full powers to punish manufacturers for allowing 
the escape of smoke. But in provincial towns these 
powers are held by the creators of the nuisance, and in 
London local sanitary inspectors and police magistrates, 
for some reason, take an absurdly tolerant view of 
offences against the Smoke Abatement Acts. The first 
thing needed, then, is a more rigid enforcement of the 
law as it stands; and this can only be secured by the 
appointinent of inspectors who shall be independent of 
local influences. One solution would be to give factory 
inspectors the power to prosecute for smoking chimneys 
as well as for breaches of the Factory Acts. At the 
same time, minimum and maximum fines should be 
prescribed. It would then become the manufacturer's 
interest to discover some means of preventing smoke. 
And already it is possible to predict, from an exami- 
nation of the contrivances before the public, that the 
manufacturer himself would very soon profit by the 
change, owing to the saving of fuel or the recovery of 
bye-products. Railways and steamboats may justly be 
treated with equal severity. Here, it is plain, the ulti- 
mate remedy lies in the use of electricity for moving 
trains or boats within the area of large towns, This 
isno Utopian dream but a practical deduction from 
accomplished facts. What Parliament can do in the 
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matter is to stimulate the introduction of electricity by 
making it unpleasant for all those companies that con- 
tinue the use of steam. 

The problem of the domestic hearth is far more 
serious It is impossible to inspect the myriads of chim- 
neys in London, and, even were it not so, the annoy- 
ance of repeated prosecutions would be worse than the 
fog itself. But if the private householder cannot be 
driven he can be led. By a perfectly legitimate finan- 
cial arrangement it can be made profitable to the 
householder to burn smokeless fuel. Revive the Coal 
Dues: making the rate heavier but exempting anthra- 
cite and all coal consumed by the gas companies; in 
return for this exemption require the gas companies to 
make a proportionate reduction in the price of gas and 
coke ; and the effect will be that the man who persists 
in the luxury of a coal fire will be paying part of his 
neighbour's gas bill. In a very few months gas would 
completely replace coal—at any rate for cooking ; and 
that were a real gain from every point of view. In the 
sitting-room gas is another pair of sleeves. It may be 
a counsel of perfection in respect of atmospheric enfran- 
chisement, but looked at from within it is neither 
healthy nor beautiful. ‘Till, therefore, inventors invent 
some better means of consuming gaseous fuel the house- 
holder that would escape the proposed coal-tax must pin 
his faith to anthracite. 


AMERICAN PRINTERS’ PROTECTION ACT 

1 gin an intolerable amount of shuffling and 
ve tergiversation, the American Copyright Bill has 
passed into law, and, if Mr. Besant may be believed, the 
author’s millennium is at hand. Reflect, O sonneteer 
and * fictive artist”: your public has been increased by 
‘sixty millions, mostly colonels, who, when they are 
not packing into two hundred and fifty volumes their 
own reminiscences of The War, are wont to woo the 
bashful triolet and to court the coy romance. Driven 
onward by the blind impulse of generosity which has 
ever been an impediment to his worldly advancement, 
the noble American has at last made up his mind to 
renounce the practice of stealing. He has not yet won 
complete confidence in his new-born morality, and with 
a modesty we cannot too loudly applaud he recognises 
that without a strong inducement to do right he might 
still yield to temptation. And so he has passed a law 
that makes stealing difficult. A policy so conspicu- 
ously honest deserves immediate and practical reward, 
and its magnanimous inventor, having graciously con- 
sented to rob the British author no longer, has in- 
genuously determined (in order, no doubt, to check the 
pride of virtue swelling within his breast) to do his 
utmost to encourage the American printer and paper- 
maker at the British expense. 

The essential words in the new Copyright Act are 
these: * Provided, That in the case of a book the two 
copies of the same required to be delivered or deposited 
as above shall be printed from type set within the limits 
of the United States, or from plates made therefrom.’ 
That is to say, no book shall receive protection in 
America if it have not first brought grist to the Ame- 
rican printer's mill. If events justify the hope of the 
great-hearted Yankee, in a few years we shall get our 
books from New York, as we get our gas-globes from 
Silesia ; the clean, wholesome spelling of English, to 
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which we are accustomed, will be supplanted by the 
vulgar and peculiar method approved in the States; 
and every English author with a spark of patriotism 
will feel with shame that he has been offered and has 
accepted the chance of filling his own pockets at the 
expense of his country’s prosperity. 

Happily, there is still hope that her depreda- 
tions may be checked. Had she not had a firm be- 
lief in the Briton’s pious adherence to Free Trade, she 
had never permitted the bill to pass. Were her- 
self in the position she has forced Great Britain to 
occupy, she would fiercely retaliate—provided she 
could find any imported product still untaxed. It is 
unlikely that we shall ever countenance a return to 
Protection, and indeed no such return is advocated here. 
But the ingenious attempt of the Americans to ruin 
two trades for their own benefit may easily be foiled 
by the application of a principle already recognised 
in the law of copyright. To secure copyright in 
Britain a book must be published first within her 
borders, and the ex-pirate is doubtless strong in the 
hope that he will be permitted to send our own 
books back to us in sheets and publish them simul- 
taneously in London and New York. Now the copy- 
right of engravings is secured under a simple and effec- 
tive condition. Mere publication in Great Britain is not 
sufficient. A print, if its owner is to retain an exclusive 
right in it, must be ‘ engraved, etched, drawn, or de- 
signed in Great Britain... Why should not the law 
which guards the copyright of printed books be brought 
into harmony with the admirable provision which pre- 
vents the piracy of engravings ? There is yet another 
argument in favour of the plan we are anxious to ad- 
vance. In the Statute of Anne, wherein the attempt 
was first made to ‘ vest the *coples ~ of printed books 
in the authors or purchasers of such copies, the pub- 
lisher is never once designated. The right which is 
vested by the Act is the right to print or reprint, and it 
was plainly understood, both then and later, that print- 
ing was a necessary and essential part of publication. 
If, then, we insist that to secure copyright a book 
must be printed as well as published in Great Britain, 
we are neither pandering to Protection nor introducing 
a new principle into our law. As we have stated, in 
the law controlling the copyright of engravings, that 
principle is already recognised, and there is no doubt 
that, until the Statute of Anne was superseded, the 
purchaser of a work was granted the sole right to print 
as well as to dispose of copies. ‘To place ourselves on a 
fair footing with the American Republic, we have but to 
interpret publication in its wider and legitimate sense. 
By insisting upon this course we inflict no injustice 
upon the hungry author. The writer of ephemeral 
fiction or the compiler of popular school-books may 
still increase his public by having his work set up and 
printed in both countries. An English author may 
thus secure copyright in either or both, and no injus- 
tice will be inflicted upon printer and paper-maker. 


give away for 


The Radical, who is always anxious to | 
nothing the possessions and privileges of his own 
countrymen, may possibly pretend to detect in the 
course here suggested the cloven hoof of Protection. 
But, as we have shown, it is merely the continuance 
of an ancient and lawful principle; and it will bea 
national disgrace if advantage be not taken of it to foil 
the machinations of the greedy sentimentalists oversea. 
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MODERN MEN 


GEORGE DU MAURIER 


\ R. DU MAURIER has achieved a genuine popularity, 
x 


but not of the kind which he would have chosen for 


himself. The great upper middle-class whose vanities he 
chronicles and whose weaknesses he exposes would be 
miserable if Wednesday did not bring the accustomed 


specimen of his amiable humour. The inhabitants of 


Hampstead and other respectable suburbs recognise that 
he is holding up the mirror to them, and are positively 
flattered when they find their own name—as it were— 
coupled with that of a British duke or a foreign prince- 
ling. To be in good company even on paper affords a 
perpetual solace, and the young stock-jobber who sees a 


representative of his own class, the precise counterpart of 


himself, exchanging platitudes with a titled dame feels 
that the doors of Society are almost open for him. And 
so he buys his Punch, turns eagerly to the page whereon 
(as he believes) his own foibles are lashed, and chatters of 
the last Du Maurier as though he too were the companion 
of dukes. The success of the politest of satirists, then, is 
social rather than artistic, and is not unconnected with 
the spirit of snobbery which he has so often laughed to 
scorn. It is fortunate for himself that his work has not 
been judged upon technical grounds. As a draughtsman 
in black-and-white he is undistinguished. Time was—in 
the early seventies—when he drew with an appreciation 
of his medium ; but for many years he has been content 
to hustle the drawing through and let the legend win 
him applause. His line is ever inexpressive, his style 
mannered and wearisome ; it would be difficult to point 
to one of his compositions that revealed a strong effect 
of light and shade, His landscape backgrounds are never 
interesting as were those of his great colleague, the late 
Charles Keene. He does not often succeed even in telling 
a story. Many of his drawings might be interchanged 
one with another without violence to the text. So little 
character have the most of his types that they are mere 
counters, and it is a singular achievement to have drawn 
the same pretty woman every week for twenty years. You 
have but to compare a page by Caran d’Ache, who does 
know how to tell a story in line, with a pompous drawing 
in Punch to realise that with Du Maurier the text is essen- 
tial and the design merely thrown in as a make-weight. 
If we are to do justice to Du Maurier we must forget 
that he ever aspired to be an artist, and judge his work 
from the standpoint of literature. He has many of the 
best gifts of the satirist—a quick, keen observation, a 
ready sense of the incongruous, and a sturdy contempt for 
the meanness and vulgarity of social life. Though he is 
incapable of imparting character to ordinary men and 
women, he has invented not a few eccentric types. Mrs. 
Ponsonby de Tomkyns, being in appearance a lady, has no 
existence, or rather she shares her existence with all the 
women of her own age who people the Du Maurier world, 
and their daughters as well. We know her from the text, 
it is true ; but in a crowd of ‘ smart’ people we could not 
distinguish her from Mrs. MacSmyth or Mrs. FitzJones. 
But Ponsonby himself lives both in line and legend. Had 
he not married that scheming minx of a wife, he might 
have been a pleasant, dissipated member of socicty, a sort 
of middle-class Rawdon Crawley. One pities him for his 
weary, draggled look and his amiable ambition to seem 
at home at his wife’s parties. There is a pretty humour 
in his famous dilemma. The ‘dear Duchess’ has written 
to ask if a St. Bernard pup should, be fed on meat or on 
biscuits. He is unwilling to give the only sound advice 


and recommend biscuits, because the duchess spells bis- 
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cuits with a *. ‘I don’t like to spell it properly,’ he 
complains, ‘ for fear of hurting her Grace’s feelings ; and 
yet I don’t want it to get about that J spell biscuits with 
ak,’ ‘Say meat, then,’ suggests the adroit Mrs. Ponsonby, 
‘But, complains the poor puzzled Ponsonby, ‘she spells 
meat with two e's.’ 

His most celebrated creations, however, are Maudle 
and Postlethwaite. The history of the sunflower move- 
ment has never been better told than in his pages. A 
hundred years hence his gibes will be quite as accurate 
as and more informing than a literal record. And _ he did 
more than ridicule the ewsthetes. He was always ahead 
of his subject, and not a few of their catchwords were 
his own invention. Admirable, too, are his German pro- 
fessors of music and his French purveyors of chansonettes, 
Who can forget the songstress who coaches the musical 


duchess in Coco chez sa cousine? ‘I1’av no voice! 


I am 
not musician! And yet you pay me two sousand franc to 
sing at your concert! Et pourquoi? Vy? Simply be- 
cause | am—(it is no merit; I vas born so) simply 
beeause I am Jrrranchement canaille !) Et voila.’ In_ his 
way, too, Sir Gorgius Midas is a creation; and though 
sometimes a little dull, he has his humours. His indig- 
nation when he arrives home at two in the morning and 
finds that all the flunkeys but four have gone to bed is 
well found. ‘“ Thought they might go to bed,” did they ? 
A pretty state of things, indeed! So that if I’d a’ 
‘appened to brought ’ome a friend there ‘da’ only been four 
of you to let us hin, hay !’ And he has not altogether failed 
with the British swell. The young gentleman who de- 
clined to put up his umbrella in a shower of rain is exqui- 
site. ‘**It was done up last May by Monty Brabazon, and 
has never been opened since.” “ Monty Brabazon? Who's 
he?” ‘ Not know Lord Montague Brabazon? Why, he’s 
about the only man in London who really knows how to do 


up an umbrella.”’ He has not only invented types: he 


has even made phrases which have passed into the idiom of 


the language. Was he not the first to applaud a doctor 
for his ‘ good bedside manner’? But in all this his art 
has borne no part. The fun is always in the text, with 
which we have fearlessly credited him, and whatever 
success he has achieved is that of a literary man. His 
pictures, as we have suggested, have little artistic interest, 
and are so poor in graphic quality that they are unable to 
keep the eye from the legend beneath. The only value 
they possess is historic. Mr. Du Maurier has faithfully 
reproduced the life he sees around him. His costumes, 
if somewhat vague, admirably render the general effect, 
and the body of his work will doubtless in the future 
prove a most important document. Perhaps this is not 
the reputation which he set out to conquer. But few 
draughtsmen of the generation have compiled so trust- 
worthy a record of the manners and costumes of their day. 
And thus he has conferred upon posterity a service which 
we have no desire to underrate. He has chosen to be 
a draughtsman and has failed, and has won instead a 
triumph as a satirist and historian, It is interesting to 
speculate what would have been his success had he given 
himself wholly to literature. Could he have created Pon- 
sonby de Tomkyns in another medium? Was it within 
his power to write a romance round the esthetic move- 
ment? It is one thing to suggest a scrap of dialogue, 
another to create a character of blood and bone; and it 
is not likely that Mr. Du Maurier would under any cir- 
cumstances have grown into a Thackeray. However, we 
must take him as we find him, and if we don’t like his 
drawings we may smile at his quips, which once were 
smart, and re-awaken memories of worn-out fashions of 


speech and dress. It is said that he will soon make his 
I 
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first appearance as a novelist. And when his story is in 
our hands we shall know whether in Mr. Du Maurier we 
have or have not lost a master. 


SPRING WEAR 


| we trees are black and naked yet, and the streets still 
bitter and hideous with blizzard. But the dress- 
monger is astir, and Bond Street windows begin to blossom 
like the rose. And though there is no hint of green in 
the Parks or gardens, there is green enough in the shops 
to cheer the weariest eye. “Tis to be worn this season 
in every tone and shade. Yes, in spite of last year’s run, 
we are to have grey-greens, blue-greens, yellow-greens (not 
too many of these), all the greens imaginable, from the 
full blare of the magnolia-leaf to the delicate diminuendo 
that lines the bud. A certain sea-green, like the under 
edge of a wave, looks especially well at night. ‘Two fair- 
haired young princesses wore soft satin gowns of it, with 
light draperies of pale pink chiffon about the shoulders, 
the waist, and the hem of the skirt ; and at alittle distance 
twas reminiscent of the heart of a shell. Next in favour 
will be heliotrope: which is odd, because it has been too 
much with us already. Forsaken under one name, tis 
re-arisen as a novelty with another—perhaps to save ap- 
pearances ; and whether it survive the Spring or not, it 
seems obtrusive as ever. 

In much just now there is a decided tendency to common 
queerness ; so that the odious little ‘Tudor’ cloak yet 
lingers as a demi-saison garment, while the newest hats 
are calculated to eclipse the gaiety of nations. Some are 
like little plates each serving up one monstrous butterfly 
garnished with nodding flowers; others (and these the 
most flagrant) are fairly normal as to size and general 
structure, but reveal on closer inspection a sharp cone, 
miscalled a crown, in the centre. Hats have been such 
things of beauty for some time past that at first glance 
these abominations are literally shocking. But eccentric 
ugliness is not now long-lived: we are too far from the 
Great Orgy of ‘51 for that: and these sugar-loaf crowns 
will soon depart this Latter-Victorian world. An agree- 
able go-as-you-pleaseness distinguishes the large hats, 
which are broad of brim and almost crownless, and (being 
of fine soft straw) may be twisted into the shape that best 
becomes the wearer. In many eases the trimming is still 
high heaped up at the very back ; but the newest decora- 
tion, a wreath engarlanding with pretty naiveté the crown, 
has something of the pastoral touch: suggesting that to 
sport with Amaryllis in its shade were the most pleasing 
pastime still. A big velvet hat of a rich shade of brown, 
cowslip-garlanded, looked charming on a blonde girl with 
bright amber hair. As for bonnets, they are small and 
fantastic as orchids. ‘The ideal is one acre of trimming 
on one rod, pole or perch of ‘shape.’ Many net or horse- 
hair foundations are bejewelled, beflowered, befeathered, 
and bebowed at once. But trimmings are encroaching 
everywhere, and some of them suggest household decora- 
tion gone mad, so flamboyant are they. In one design 
gold filigree consorts unnaturally with ostrich feathers, 
but many are beautiful as extravagant. Embroideries 
Hourish in thrice-gorgeous elaboration. Rich fabrics are 
grafted upon richer, and precious stones are inwoven 
with Alladinesque profusion. But the flat jewelled girdles 
are fleeing before chains of passementerie: gold and jet, 
gold and topaz, amethyst and silver, garnet and copper, 
being among the favoured combinations. 

As for pure structure, sleeves remain ornate and high 
—yet not quite so high—at the shoulders, and the basque 


bodice is conspicuous. It began with coats and tailor- 
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made dresses, but it invades the dinner-toilet, it trans- 
mutes the tea-gown now. Nay, it has even grappled with 
the ball-dress. In one gown of lustrous white satin it was 
pointed back and front, and draped about the bust with 
clouds of white chiffon ; then itself, of fleecy folds of the 
same white chiffon, it fell over the hips half-way to the 
knees—as it were a kind of harmless. unnecessary kilt. 
As it happened, the wearer was more than common tall ; 
and to women of this make the basque, for all its un- 
gainliness, is not wholly unbecoming. But amid the 
short and the obese there will be wailing and gnashing 
of teeth, for this fashion so divides the body as to make 
the legs look something like a third of the length they 
are. And the leg in woman is not often long enough. 
Paniers and rumours of still larger paniers are abroad ; 
and the polonaise is so serious a business it seems unlikely 
that the plain skirt will hold its own. Fashion never 
could let well alone, and for the moment Simplicity has 
had its day. Yet there is character in some of the 
new creations—occasionally even an element of romance. 
In a superb black walking-dress—shown off to utmost 
advantage by the stately, Spanish-looking person who 
wore it—the skirt and under-bodice were of rich ben- 
galine, the former opening at the side upon a_ panel 
of steel-embroidered velvet, which was also the mate- 
rial of the zouave jacket; the high-shouldered sleeves 
were starred like a winter sky; the hat was large 
and vague in line, and was trimmed with black ostrich 
feathers and clasped with a finely-cut steel buckle ; the 
whole arrangement was not unworthy of Velasquez. It 
will be interesting to see how the revival of Charles I. at 
the Lyceum is going to affect the season’s modes. Faust 
(or perhaps it would be better to say Gretchen) gave 
us the accordeon skirt ; and Ravenswood is responsible for 
the basque, which may yet be superseded (for the year 
is young) by the debonair elegance, the flowing lines, 
the brocades and laces, of an earlier and better-dressed 
day. At any rate the whim of the moment is no longer 
absolute ; and we are no more turned out as it were by 
the gross, like tin soldiers or the sentences in a Times’ 
leader. The truth is that fashion becomes more various, 
more versatile, less arbitrary every day ; and provided your 
effect comply on broad lines with contemporary conven- 
tion, you may practically wear what you like. And this 
not after the manner of Ibsenites and Socialists (they 
were called sthetes of old), but so gracefully and un- 
pretentiously as to achieve that Golden Mean between 
modishness and originality wherein abides the secret of 


successful choice. 





ADVERTISING UP TO DATE 

" is the greatest advertiser of the age? Is it 

Squeers or Bunkum—Soap or Pills? Ninety-nine 
people out of a hundred would name you one or other. 
Well, they are princely fellows enough in their way, but 
their way is rather coarse. It lacks ingenuity, finesse, 
surprise. Borrowed from America, it is all upon the 
‘biggest in the world’ principle—a matter of size, quan- 
tity, and infinite repetition. To hit the public hard 
something different is wanted—something that does not 
look like advertising at all. Difficult as it sounds, the 


problem has been solved with complete success and by 


the most unlikely people. America is held the land of 


business ideas, but here the Old World beats her hollow. 

After all, Europe is still the place for art ; and a modern 

advertisement of the first rank must be art or nothing. 
For instance, there is Dr. Koch. To him, the very king 


of advertisers, must Squeers and Bunkum and the rest 
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take off their hats, for without spending a penny he has 
obtained a nobler advertisement than all of them put 
together. His conduct has been masterly throughout. 
First came a veiled announcement, hinting guardedly at 
a great discovery in medicine. It passed without much 
notice, as it was designed to do. The next was a veri- 
table stroke of genius: a constable—so the story ran— 
insisted on forcing his way into the doctor's laboratory to 
see what was going on. He at once perceived from the 
look of the test-tubes 
fail to do—that Dr. Koch had discovered a ‘cure for 


as no member of the Force could 





consumption, and proceeded without delay to write to 
the papers on the subject—a practice invariable with 
Prussian policemen. Then the sensation began. The 
as the D.7. hath it 

over land and sea from continent to continent: till the 
Siberian exile wept in his mine and the Red Man danced 
by his red cedar tree. Then doctors and patients tumbled 
over each other in a mad race to Berlin, and Koch’s 
assistants commanded any price for a drop of the elixir. 








wires throbbed the weird message 


His own attitude was an achievement in art. His lofty 
silence and his impenetrable seclusion heightened the 
mystery an‘! excitement, until at last, his ‘hand being 
forced’ by ‘ premature’ publicity, he reluctantly admitted 
that he had indeed discovered a marvellous liquid, but for 
this and that reason he would prefer to say no more about 
it at present. So the thing went on ; bottled bacilli being 
despatched to crowned heads, hospitals, and eminent 
practitioners all over the world, and the fact being duly 
chronicled always. (How do these things get into the 
papers ?) When unpleasant remarks were made, was there 
not a convenient Minister of Education to accept respon- 
sibility? Any doubt was set at rest by this business-like 
announcement: Koch’s Safe Cure may now be had of all 
chemists and druggists; wholesale only of the manufac- 
turers ; none genuine unless it bears the trade-mark of 
the Prussian Government ; ask for Koch’s Safe Cure and 
see that you get it. 

But if German science has hitherto taken the cake—as 
the saying is—French art can boast of its own consider- 
able triumphs. There was M. Saint-Saéns, who invented 
and executed the beautiful trick of the ‘ vanishing com- 





poser.” His Ascanio was on the eve of production, when 
a rumour was whispered through Paris he was dead. 
He had disappeared ; for months he had made no sign, 
and when the premiére arrived, seats could not be had 
for love or money. On the morrow there was a Minis- 
terial crisis, but the only topic was what has become of 
Saint-Saéns ? for Paris loves her artists, and cares not at 
all for her Ministers. The wildest stories were soon in 
circulation: he was dead; he had committed suicide; he 
had been trepanned into a lunatic asylum! The opera 
ran like wildfire. After a few weeks the lost composer 
was unearthed at a health resort, and presently turned 
up smiling. Dead? Mad? Nota bit of it! Only gone 
for a holiday. M. Reyer’s favourite trick is the ‘ volun- 
tary exile.’ He writes an opera, and has it produced at 
Brussels. The Parisian critics run over for the occasion, 
and—bien entendu—it costs them nothing. They have a 
merry trip, and come back enthusiastic but indignant. 
A magnificent opera! But why is this grand work by a 
French composer produced in a foreign country and not 
in their beloved Paris—that Paris which has to put up 
with all sorts of old rubbish? The gabble is general ; for 
the Grand Opéra is to the Parisians what the weather is 
to us: something to grumble at when there is nothing 
else. Besides, the patriot business never fails; and at 
last the director has to produce a Reyer nolens volens. So 
it was with Sigurd, so it is with Salammbé. Competition 
stimulates: and M. Massenet, not to be outdone by his 
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rivals, has hit on yet another dodge. It is the ‘literary 
quarrel.’ His Zarastro is in the throes. <A few days 
back some slight sketch of the scenario was allowed a 
appear in the papers in spite of the unusual secrecy, 
The attention of Mr. Marion Crawford was drawn to it. 
and he at once accused M. Richepin, the author of the 
libretto—(himself a past-master of the craft: for did not 
Mile. Barnum remove him by violence from the society of 
his lawful spouse? And did he not emerge to tell the 
tale in all the papers ?)—of stealing from his prodigious 
Zoroaster. A letter to the French press—Mr. Crawford 
writes the language—set all literary Paris in a stir, and 
brought on a very tasty quarrel. Upon its merits we need 
not enter. Enough that a first-rate réc/ame has been ob- 
tained, and that popular interest in the work is trebled. 
No, advertising, as sampled above, is a game demand- 
ing of the player originality, fancy, and refinement. Your 
mere men of business, your Squeerses and your Bunkums, 


having not these things are left hopelessly behind. 


CLUBS 
TEXHE club of Sir Roger and Will Honeycomb must have 
been a very pleasant association. But what had 


it in common with, say, the National Liberal that both 
should be called by the same name? ~The modern insti- 
tution is said to be a development of the clubs of Mr. 
Spectator’s time ; but it has ‘ diablement changé en route, 
for no child was ever more unlike its parents. The little 
social club, where every member knows every other, where 
the purposes of association are neither party advancement 
nor personal convenience but simply the enjoyment oi 
good company, does exist—to say nothing of many work- 
men’s clubs and in such dining-clubs as the Rabelais—to 
some extent in the wine-clubs of the English universities, 
and inthe Edinburgh Speculative Society where the osten- 
sible object is the pursuit of eloquence, but where the 
more human element has always played a considerable 
part. There were social clubs in the Paris of the last 
Napoleon—as witness M. de Maugny in his Souvenirs of th 
Second Empire (London: Dean). Young Paris and much 
of old Paris too united in clubs: not to lunch comfortably 
nor to see the newspapers nor to play ecards or billiards, 
but to enjoy each other's society. The members of a 
club were the members of the same social set ; the ballot 
was nominally severe ; but in practice nobody was put up 
who was not a personal friend of a large proportion of 
members ; and the result was ‘ larks.” The set was not 
a particularly intelligent set. Ignorant, perhaps, of the 
details of German geography, they were better bred than 
educated. But there can be no doubt that they enjoyed 
themselves. The hours when the clubs were fullest and 
gayest were the ‘wee sma’ ones ; for after the play or 
a reception, or even after a ball, the night was usually 
finished at the club. (Not that there was any simi 
larity between these clubs and the night clubs of living 
London.) And in the early morning high spirits, perhaps 
made higher by a little (only a little) champagne had thei) 
full swing; and though there may have been little feast 
of reason or flow of soul, there were—as M. Daudet has 
told and as M. de Maugny tells again—high jinks. ‘Thus, 
it appears that somewhere about 1868 the cireus in the 
Champs Klysées boasted a jackass of peculiar stubbornness 
the which—so easily is France amused—drew crowds to 
see his performances. ‘These seem to have consisted en- 
tirely in throwing everybody who tried to ride him ; and 
night after night the members of the Jockey Club took 
it in turn to play this matchless creature’s part in the 


privacy of their own club-house. ‘The young man,’ says 


M. de Maugny, ‘whose turn it was to perform—to the 
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‘mmense delight of the audience—took off his coat, and 
threw one after the other those of his comrades who 
jumped on his shoulders.’ It was healthy exercise, but 
even those gilded youths must have found it somewhat 
monotonous. The story gives, however, some idea of that 
absolute feeling of being chez sot which the Parisian club- 
men had. 

Now, this feeling is not that of the modern club. 
Therein you shall find not one set but fifty, for therein it 
is that the Spirit of Cliquism is best at home and exerts 
most influence. Such things as romps have been; but 
they have been so rarely that the event has probably been 
at once remitted to the committee. As for the larger 


clubs, they are private cathedrals merely. The idea of 


bishops and judges playing leap-frog in the Atheneum 
requires a violence of imagining which at once shows 
that a club as we understand it and a club as it was under- 
standed of Napoleon’s young men are perfectly dissimilar 
and two. The actual club is a restaurant well supplied 
with journals and possibly plus a library, where you may 
no more exceed in anything—language, drink, speculation 
or anecdote or ‘ ropery’—than you may at Simpson’s or 
at Verrey’s. Even the political clubs so-called, except the 
Carlton, are little better. | Whist or billiards, it may be 
objected, are important elements ; and so they are. But 
if the Vienna café had taken root in Britain, half—nay, 
more than half—our clubs would never have been at all. 
Proprietary clubs are simply eating-houses from which the 
public is excluded, not from one or two rooms but from 
the building. A German student corps is as exclusive 
as any club of the Second Empire would be ; but it meets 
in an inn, and it has more of the real club-flavour and 
is more in touch with the good club-tradition than any 
‘club’ (so-called) in London. From which it follows that 
now, no more than in the days when Johnson held high 
argument with Burke and Reynolds at the ‘ Turk’s Head,’ 
the essential of a club is not the mere possession of a 
house nor even the exclusive use of one. 

Without for a moment desiring that leap-frog should be 
common in the Athenaw#um—(though the spectacle of Mr. 
Herbert Spencer in act to give a back to Mr. R. L. Stevenson 
and the Archbishop of Canterbury would be, assuredly, ‘a 
most highly delicious lark’ )—orthat hunt-the-slipper shou!d 
form as regular an item as whist in the programme of the 
teform, it is impossible to refrain from a regret that true 
club-life should have to be lett behind at the universities. 
It is not that domesticity is too strong: it is rather that 
luxury has increased, and that it takes more money to meet 
its requirements than the subscriptions of a select circle 
would cover. Clubs are therefore too big to be more than 
generally comfortable. Spacious rooms, marble staircases, 
and magnificent furniture are what we have in exchange for 
those buxom evenings of old time. Another partial expla- 
nation is this modern life of ours. Johnson, for all his idle- 
ness, yet worked and talked like a Titan ; and Reynolds, 
who was a clubable man in the good sense of the word, has 
left so vast an achievement that one wonders how he con- 
trived to get through it. But we, with our * sick hurry, 


our divided aims ’—well, everybody not a mere flaneur has 


too much of mere nothingness to do. The amenities of 


life have gradually been eaten away by journalism and the 
exigencies of society and the penny post. With everybody 
writing as many letters now as a Government office a hun- 
dred years ago, it is impossible there should be left as 
much capacity for the mild and improving joys which 
to our great-grandfathers made life worth living. How 
can the busy West-end physician, who starts at seven in 
the morning, and is happy if he gets home to dinner after 


going the round and more of the clock, exult in sucha life 


as that of the wise men of old who dined at four o'clock 


4 
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and went on dining till supper-time? He makes a fortune, 
and they did not. But they lived, and he—he ‘makes a 
fortune! Whose is the advantage? Not his, assuredly. 


For the professional man, the City man, the member of 
Parliament, the club is little else than a convenience. It 
is anews market no more; it is an intellectual tourney- 
ground no more ; it is no more the place of romps it was 
in the Paris of M. de Mora and < Citron, je bois a la tienne.’ 
The violent vulgarities of the Pelican and the vicious 
tedium of the Gardenia or the Corinthian are with us, to 
be sure ; but of them the less said the better. 

A club according to the King of Clubs was ‘ an assembly 
of good fellows meeting under certain conditions.’ Con- 
sider, now, the rules of the Essex Head Club (one of his 
many foundations) and contrast them with those of a 
modern West-end institution. They are his own making, 
and they tell us that the club shall consist of twenty-four 
members, that it shall meet every Monday, Thursday, and 
Saturday; that every member must attend at least once a 
month ; and that at least two members must be present 
every night of meeting from eight to ten; further, that 
every member present shall spend at least sixpence, and 
every member who stays away shall forfeit threepence, 
while one penny shall be left by each member with the 
waiter. The youth of fashion of the year 1891 would 
probably contemn the Essex Head as openly as Samuel 
Johnson and the good fellows he taught and rated and 
chastised would trample over him and all his kind. Autres 
temps autres meurs. It is sad for us that we cannot re- 
tain all the good things of our ancestors. None would 
be more worth reviving than a club as Johnson knew 
and loved it—Johnson for whom the throne of felicity was 
a tavern chair; but what would the Johnsonian club be 


worth without the Johnsonian presence ? 


AN OPEN LETTER 
rO PROFESSOR HUBERT HERKOMER, R.A. 


ETC. ETC. ETC. ETC. ETC, 


London, March 10, 1891 
wey ER, —I have just been so fortunate as to obtain a copy 
p of your book, An Idyl, for which, ever since it was 
first announced, I have been waiting with some impa- 
tience. As our friend Mr. Wedmore might remark, it is a 
most significant and chaste production ; and may I humbly 
add that it is but another link in that long chain which 
will drag you down to posterity? It is true that I have 
not yet read Mr. Joseph Bennett’s Lyrics, and I should 
scarce feel myself competent to express any opinion upon 
them if I had. And 1 am even less qualified to say any- 
thing about the music, considering that I do not know 
one note from another. But the music itself seems to be 
beautifully reproduced and printed, and the whole book is 
well gotten up from cover to cover: save that, as it is not 
in a box, 1 think the tops should have been gilded to 
keep out the dust—pardon my noticing such trivial de- 
tails—and that the title-page might have been printed in 
solid black and not in ridged smudges as in my copy, had 
another sort of paper and more pressure been used. And 
really I do not like the lettering of it any more than the 
insertion of loose sheets of tissue-paper, which offend and 
annoy me almost as much as the Pears’ Soap advertise- 
ments one finds in the magazines. But these are mere 
details, and, though jarring to one’s sense of fitness in such 
a beautiful book, are of minor importance. 

I am nothing, however, if not inquisitive ; and I hope 
you will not think me impertinent if a humble illustra- 
tor and etcher asks a Royal Academician a few questions. 


What. then. are the illustrations in your book? I mean, 
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how were they produced? It is quite evident that the 
title-page is a reproduction by wood-cutting or process of 
a pen or brush drawing: whether a woodcut or a process- 
block, as the subject is so simple and so boldly treated, I 
should not take it upon myself to say without careful and 
minute study through a powerful magnifying glass. The 
critic of The Daily Graphic of March 4th, however, in- 
cludes it as one of seventeen etchings by the Professor 
himself—that is, by you. It is true that it is one of seven- 
teen illustrations which my copy of the book contains ; 
but no one but a professional critic would think of call- 
ing it an etching. Then in my copy (No. 191) it is not 
stated either on the title-page, which merely says ‘the 
play illustrated, or on the back of it over your own and 
Novello’s signatures what the illustrations in the last five 
hundred copies are—or, in fact, in any part of the edition 
at all. You merely guarantee that the first one hundred 
and seventy-six copies of your book will have an addi- 
tional set of ‘ proof etchings.’ Does this. then, imply that 
these hundred and seventy-six copies contain each two 
sets of the ‘ proof etchings’ * or what is the other set ? 
and with what are the last five hundred copies, of which 
mine is one, illustrated? To me, as an etcher, and to all 
etchers and print-sellers, you will see that such a want of 
definition is most confusing. 

And, sir, what is a ‘ proof etching’ any way? It is 
not necessary for you to explain to me what the proof 
of an etching is, but I should like to know what this new 
term, ‘ proof etching,’ means? Although we both under- 
stand that dealers will publish any number of artists’ 
proofs, remarque proofs, signed proofs, proofs before letter, 
proofs after letter, and Heaven and they themselves only 
know how many other sorts of proofs, you know and I 
know 





and I believe you have fought this battle out before 
—that the only proofs which have any artistic value are 
those which are taken from a plate immediately after it 
has been tried and found to be in a satisfactory state for 
printing : such pulls having a depth and a richness that no 
subsequent ones ever possess. Of course the first twenty- 
six copies of your book—fifty-two pulls from each plate 
if both sets are from the same plates, would absorb all of 
these, unless the plate were steel-faced before printed from, 
in which case one pull should be as good as any other. And 
the only artistic value (provided the plates have been steel- 
faced) which one of these copies should possess over an- 
other is that in the first three formes each contains an extra 
set of these prints signed by yourself—what a job you must 
have had !—whence it appears your signature on vellum is 
worth twenty-five guineas, your autograph on Japanese 
paper but fifteen, while on Dutch hand-made paper, which 
has usually been good enough for Rembrandt and Whistler, 
you only value it at ten; but without your signature, 
though you do not state that the prints are from the same 
plates, and without the extra set of ‘ proof etchings, the 
book only costs three guineas. Of course, if these plates 
were not steeled, much of this argument falls to the 
ground ; and I must say that some of the prints in my 
copy look as if they had been done from very much worn 
plates. Please bear in mind that you have not said in 
the book that these last five hundred were printed from 
the same plates. But Messrs. Novello and Ewer and 
Messrs. Buck and Reid assure me that the only difference 
in the sets is in the fact that the first three formes possess 
an additional set of ‘ proof etchings’ signed by you, and 
that the whole edition has been printed from plates etched 
by yourself. 

The prospectus, however, published by Novello and Co. 
distinctly states that ‘the work will contain sixteen 
etched plates by Professor Herkomer, which have been 


printed under the direct superintendence of the artist.’ 
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But over your signature in the book you make no such 
assertion. Will you therefore kindly tell me—to recapitu- 
late—what a ‘proof etching’ is, and whether al] the 
illustrations in every copy were or were not pulled from 
the same plates? I have compared them, and I must con- 
fess I see very little difference. 

Again, sir, will you kindly tell me what you define an 
etching to be. The artistically accepted definition of the 
term is a drawing made by the artist himself with a sharp 
point upon a surface varnished with a hard or soft pro- 
tecting ground, or upon a smoked plate of copper or other 
metal ; the plate thus laid bare, or scratched, by the artist 
himself is in the former case bitten by the artist himself: 
in the latter—known as a dry point —it is ready for print- 
ing from without biting, and is therefore not etching in 
the strict sense of the term. Upon the completion of 
biting most great etchers have rolled up their sleeves and 
printed the first pulls, not ‘under the direct superinten- 
dence’ of any one, but by the direct force of their own 
muscles applied to the handles of a printing press. Mr, 
Hamerton, on the other hand, has in the last few years 
been asserting that if an artist shall make a drawing on 
a sheet of paper or other substance in line with a pen 
or brush from which a photograph can be taken, and 
shall then give this drawing to the person popularly called 
a photo-etcher, and he (the photo-etcher) shall make a 
facsimile of it, the result is just as much an etching as 
though the artist himself had done it on the copper. 
Of course you and I know that this cannot be so—that 
is, so long as there is any real love for art in the world. 
If it were so, the man who etches a lithographic poster 
or a visiting-card or a zine block in a newspaper would 
be a greater etcher than Rembrandt or Haden, as he 
works with a certainty to which they never could attain. 
Granted in the first place that the plate-maker does use 
biting at some stage of his process, by many processes 
we know that he does not bite his plates at all. Let us 
consider his method of work and compare it to that of the 
artistic, the only, etcher. The artist commences in some 
cases by even hammering and polishing his own plates. 
I believe Mr. Frank Short does this. He then draws upon 
the varnished surface of his plate, not striving to produce 
a beautiful effect upon the plate, but laying his lines with 
such care, selection, and consummate knowledge that 
when they have been bitten—and by biting they are 
broadened and deepened—these bitten lines will print not 
at all the design which he placed on the plate but another 
effect entirely which he had in his mind all the while. 
To do this successfully has been given to but very few 
people in this world. You, sir, have produced some mar 
vellous heads by dry point. In the process described by 
Mr. Hamerton the mechanical reproducer has the drawing 
given to him looking as the artist wishes it to be finally 
printed; he makes a photograph of it on to his pre- 
sumably copper plate ; it is reversed mechanically for him 

-a tedious job if the artist has to do it for himself by 
hand. The varnish on the plates is susceptible to the 
action of light, and the exposed portions of the plate can 
be easily washed away with acid. The lines then appear 
in their proper relation and size, and the real difficulty 
of etching has been overcome. The mechanical etcher 
simply has to bite the lines straight into the plate, not to 
enlarge them in the slightest—a problem which presents 
so little difficulty that he can tell you when the plate will 
be finished and how much it will cost per square inch. li 
the plate is not quite right, it is merely a question of deep- 
ening some of the lines by burnishing out others which are 
too deep or tracing on the fainter. The artist may do thi 


himself; but simply scratching a few lines or a few hun- 


dred on a mechanically made plate would not turn it into 
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an etching, although it might deceive many people. So 
easy is this that Mr. Hamerton would never think of 
calling the photographic reproductions in The Portfolio 
etchings, though he has contended such productions are 
etchings. Advantage has been taken of this by unthinking 
persons, and photographic facsimiles are now being sold as 
etchings and for the same price as etchings. Some people 
say they are just as good as etchings: I do not say they 
may not be; but I do say, and I think you will agree with 
me, that to call such things etchings is a commercial and 
an artistic fraud. If such a state of affairs is permitted to 
go on, What guarantee shall we have either that a man like 
“Mr. William Hole or M. Félix Buhot has etched his own 
plates because in some cases it is now nearly impossible 
to tell the difference between the true and the false —or 
that, when we go into a printseller’s, we are not purchas- 
ing a photographic reproduction of an etching instead of a 
print from the plate itself? So far as I can make out, the 
lithographic amendment to the American Copyright Bill 
will act as an incentive to this sort of fraud. 

You may say, sir, what has all this long letter to do 
with you? Simply this: your publishers state in their 
prospectus that your book contains sixteen etched plates 
by yourself; the dealers, who are selling your book, say 
the same thing; over your own signature in the book 


you make no such assertion. Considering the present 


confusion on the subject of etching and photogravure, 
for which Mr. Hamerton is in a measure responsible- 

though Mr. Hamerton is too honest and too upright even 
to have anticipated such an issue—and which your book 
increases with its vague and indefinite statements, I think 
it due to me as a subscriber to your book, as well as 
to the six hundred and seventy-five other subscribers, to 
explain definitely what a ‘ proof etching’ is, whether the 
whole set was or was not printed from the same plates, 
and whether these were or were not etchings? By 
etchings | mean—but may [ put this in the form of a 
question? Did you draw these designs upon a copper or 
other metal plate yourself, and did you bite or engrave 
them yourself? You have only admitted, you must see, 
that they were printed under your supervision.—I am, 
ete., Josepn PENNELL. 


THE SWORD OF THE KADI 

HAIDEE stole into her garden of roses and clung 

closely to me. There was a zephyr whispering in 
the myrtles, and the fragrance of a fine perfume on the 
gentle air; and I could not but think of it as the ema- 
nation of her divine presence. In her lissom body life 
ebbed and flowed in magnificent reversions as she pressed 
against my heart, and her lips quivered as I kissed her. 
She held me with her deep brown eyes, her head raised to 
regard me steadfastly. 

‘The Kadi has heard your call, my soul, she whispered, 
‘He will send for you on the morrow.’ 

‘Is it well?’ I asked. ‘ What will he demand of 
me?’ 

‘You are a Giaour,’ said she ; * yet I love you; heart of 
mine, I love you,’ she said passionately. * What justice 
will the Kadi give when you meet upon the morrow ? 
What justice ?’ 

I bent to her slowly. ‘My love, said I, ‘the Kadi 
shall not come between us twain. Though he put moun- 
tains betwixt I will climb them; though there be seas 
| will swim them; through fire and sword I will pass 
unscathed —-to thee.’ 

‘He will put you to some trial, she murmured. * Pray 
God it be not too hard. He will put you to some trial.’ 


I stooped, for | could barely catch her sweet, low voice ; 
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and the fragrance passed through my senses into my 
blood. 

‘I have sworn, said I in that garden, ‘he shall come 
not between you, my beloved, and me. Though his 
tests be fashioned in hell, I will shame the Devil by my 
strength. I will be God in this matter, and override the 
fiends themselves. Kadis and all, they are impotent 
against the Giaour’s love. See, my Desire! To-morrow 
he shall give justice to the world and thee to me.’ 

I could see her mouth drawn at the verges, and her 
olive cheeks pale in the soft moonlight. The wind rushed 
out of the cypress grove and whistled by us; she strained 
her face against mine, whispering in my ears : 

‘The Kadi is old, the Kadi is wise. Though Allah 
himself should descend, He would avail nothing against 
the Kadi. There is the cunning of years in this man. He 
has an evil eye ; his face is dark, as are his thoughts. He 
has pleasure in the death of man; his desire is in the 
breaking of hearts. Hell is his jest ; Paradise is his scoff; 
God is his scorn.’ 

‘Star of my night,’ I said to her, ‘let his crafty wiles 
be infinite as the sands, I will be the sea to submerge 
them ; let his purposes be of the most desperate research, 
I will contend with them. Have no fear for the morrow ; 
have only joy in this night, my life.’ 

She drew from me a pace, her large eyes beneath a 
film of tears. 

‘I have loved you, my beloved, she said brokenly ; 
‘O my beloved, I have loved you. When you are come 
before the Kadi, think upon me. Have me in your 
thoughts, my heart, as you are ever in mine. And it shall 
haply befall that from before my image the enchantment 
of this devil shall flee.’ 

And vowing to her Prophet I would so hold her dear 
face in my mind I watched her flit through the roses. 

In the morning the Kadi called me into his presence 
about the hour of noon. He lay upon his couch, white- 
bearded, pulling at his long pipe, and I entered before 
him with the slaves. 

‘My son,’ said he, ‘you have put upon me a heavy 
charge. Were there not women as fair in your own land 
that you would rob us of the pearl we cherish? Yet is it 
my place to deal justice with an even hand. May Allah 
guide me.’ 

‘This woman,’ said I boldly, ‘is dearer to me than any 
pearl, Sayif she shall not go whither she is held in most 
precious esteem ?’ 

‘The Giaour, said the Kadi, ‘has no rights in this 
world of ours. We give to him of our regard for justice 
It is the Kadi’s part to hold the scales 
and judge between the good and the evil.’ 


nothing more. 


‘My lord, I cried, ‘place me among the good, for | 
would have this maid. Let nothing come between me 
and her, between the Faithful and the Giaour.’ 

The Kadi bowed his head. ‘I have heard you,’ he 
said ; ‘and I desire right and justice. Among the Faithful 
God decides. You shall pass some test for this girl.’ 

At his words I, suddenly recalling the anguished whis- 
per of Haidee, shivered for one moment where I stood ; 
but on the next instant, recalling also her sweet, low voice 
and dearest features, looked him in the eyes and bowed 
after his own fashion. 

‘I will do this thing,’ said I. 

The Kadi clapped his hands, and from the precincts of 
the inner room behind the silken hangings issued a slave, 
and put a table to the couch. 

‘What is love without faith and without discretion ?’ 
said the Kadi. ‘ Nay, what also is it without an imminent 


risk? We purchase what we value most at the peril of 


our lives, said he. 
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‘ My life, said I, ‘is in the purchase of my love.’ 

‘It is well,’ he answered, ‘ God shall decide,’ and, sign- 
ng to his slave, bade him begone. ‘ He that hath wisdom,’ 
said the Kadi, ‘ and constancy and courage is meet for any 
bride, be she of the Faithful or the Giaour. We havea 
game played upon this table with six colours. It is for 
the player to bring his colour through the moves into the 
crowning square. There shall be given you six maidens 
bound each with a different colour. The Giaour is crafty of 
the head. Choose you the maiden, and if so be before the 
sun sets o'er the Western Gate her colour shall stand upon 
the crowning square, she shall depart with you, my son. 
But if so be at sunset you have failed, upon the Western 
Gate your head shall hang ere the darkness be fallen. 
God shall decide, not human frailty.’ 

Astounded at this strange pact, I turned upon the table, 
whereon were many lines and colours ; and as I gazed, re- 
Hecting upon my curious trial, the hangings were swept 
apart and there entered six fair women. Though her veil 
had fallen across her face, I knew her by her gait and by 
her trembling. Haidee slipped past me, the scarlet band 
burning upon her sweet and delicate arm, 

‘Life is a game from the beginning, said the Kadi. 
‘We are employed upon the puzzle many years, and the 
sooner the end the simpler the solution. The dead are 
fortunate. Choose you the colour, my son. And foras- 
much as the Kadi holds the balance in his hands, keep 
counsel with yourself. But in the end you shall tell me 
of your choice. They are all fair women, not one alone, 
my son; yet you may depart if you have now the mind.’ 

But looking at Haidee in the centre of her fellows, her 
face paling as she opened her dewy eyes upon me with 
affright, I turned to him and said : 

‘ My lord, I will do this thing.’ 

She had prayed me to keep her picture in my thoughts ; 
but now her dear presence filled my soul. The Kadi 
turned to his pipe again, while I, with my eyes upon the 
searlet about her arm, fell to my work with a heart of 
fire. 

* +“ * % F % 

From the high noon the sun declined upon the city 
gate, but my task was unfulfilled. One by one in the 
order of their moves had I placed those pieces in their 
squares, placed and replaced, moved and removed, ad- 
justed, readjusted, schemed, manceuvred, calculated, and 
contrived—but in the end ‘twas all one: no nearer came 
the scarlet to my haven of desire. My brain whirled and 
was weary ; the colours ran in my eyes; each but the one 
that blazed in my vision came within reach of my goal, 
but I thrust them back—unashamed and reckless. And 
as the sun fell lower the Kadi lifted his eyes from the 
board and beckoned, and the room filled with slaves ; and 
behind them was one taller than the habit of their stature 
bearing a great sword. Raising my face from the darken- 
ing room I glanced through the archway and beheld the 
dome of the Western Gate, as scarlet in the sunset as the 
ribbon upon the naked arm of my beloved. 

‘There is yet one half-hour, my son,’ said the Kadi. 

The faces of the maidens wore a marvelling look, but 
all was silent in that room. Dazed with the play and my 
long solicitude, I let my gaze go round them. Foremost 
of them all was one, tall, most fair with flowing locks, 
with a great delicateness of air, bound round with a blue 
band that did her infinite service. And it seemed to me, 
as I gazed at her, that there lurked in her blue eyes a 
melting humour to seduce the soul of man from the 
strait way of honour. So out of keeping was it with 
that time that involuntarily I swept round and found 
Haidee’s great eyes of brown fastened upon me utterly. 
Her bosom quickened with her breathing, and beneath the 
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soft orbs of those great eyes I could see the soul couchant. 
chained only by a woman’s fear. With a cry I fell into 
my work again. 

The Kadi took the long pipe from his mouth and 
stroked his beard. The pieces straggled upon my board, 
and on the margin of my haven gleamed the blue: be- 
hind showed the scarlet infinitely removed. I looked up, 
and once more the blue eyes gazed into my face ; they 
were soft and roguish as the twinkling sea, but the eves 
of Haidee were as the eyes of the gazelle. I turned upon 
my love, backward, alas ! in the cold distance ; but a little 
stood betwixt me and doom. I felt the slaves draw nearer 
from behind ; the Kadi stroked his beard. Haidee’s lus- 
trous eyes leapt out upon me in fear and passionate love, as 
she leaned to me nearer from her place ; but the mist was 
in mine, and the blue eyes smiled at me through the haze, 
the white arm gleamed in the falling sunlight. Haidee 
was in the dusk. 

A sudden stir rose in the room; the Kadi moved 
slightly ; and I was aware of the great sword turned to 
the red of blood above me. My flesh crept upon my 
body in the silence. I put my fingers to the blue piece 
upon the board: I saw Haidee’s soul burst its bonds and 
leap forth; the sunlight faded swiftly ; I reached out my 
hand and laid it upon a warm, palpitating bosom. 

‘O Kadi, I cried, throbbing, ‘the blue was my choice. 

The Kadi smiled. H. B. Marriorr Watson. 


RAILWAYS AND POLITICS IN CANADA 


EXHE electoral campaign has come to an end in Canada 

with the fierce attack which Sir Charles Tupper has 
made upon the Grand Trunk Railway Company. In de- 
nouncing the Company’s conduct during the recent elec- 
tions, he said that the Grand Trunk was deeply indebted 
to the Government, from which it had received enormous 
assistance—far more, in proportion — to the benefit re- 
turned, than had been given to the Canadian Pacific. He 
further affirmed that some years ago, by consenting to pay 
1,500,000 dollars for the River Duloup section, he saved 
the Company from paralysis and enabled the railway to 
reach Chicago. But the Grand Trunk, he said, had never 
forgiven the Government the construction of the Canadian 
Pacific. ‘Twas ever thus ’—railway interests and_politi- 
eal considerations have been eternally mixed up in Canada. 
It would not do, perhaps, to say that jobbery in the 
Dominion has been practised with the same energy and 
success as at Washington ; but certainly the Government 
has been continually engaged in transactions with the rail- 
ways, while the latter have naturally made the most of 
their political power in order to obtain a share of the 
good things dispensing from on high. In its early days 
the Grand Trunk—then Canada’s one great line—was 
the chief object of the Government’s bounty, despite 
the resources lavished upon such State enterprises as the 
Intercolonial Railway ; but in recent years the fatted ealf 
has been killed for the benefit of the Canadian Pacific. 
At this the Grand Trunk, forgetful of past favours, has 
chosen to be offended, and its chairman, Sir Henry ‘Tyler 
—a typical ‘ guinea-pig ’—has indulged in strong language 
against the Government and all its works. At almost ever) 
recent half-yearly meeting that gentleman has dwelt on the 
virulent hostility of the Canadian Pacific to the unoffending 
Grand Trunk, and in this way he has succeeded in divert- 
ing attention from his gross mismanagement of the Com- 
pany. He has hoodwinked his shareholders so com 
pletely that probably even now the most of them believe 
the wretched state of the Grand Trunk is due not to the 
suicidal policy of its directors but to the wanton aggres- 


sion of its great rival. 
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That the Canadian Pacific has been a competitor for 
traffic in Ontario goes without saying ; but it was neither 
possible nor in the interests of the public desirable that 
this should be avoided. Fair competition, however, 
would not have inflicted a serious injury upon either 
party ; but the Grand Trunk had no disposition to agree 
with its adversary, and instead elected to fight @ outrance. 
In pursuance with this policy the directors at various times 
have purchased a number of poverty-stricken lines, in 
order, as they thought, to balk the Canadian Pacific, and 
have thereby added immensely to the company’s indebted- 
ness without securing any advantage. It now appears 
that the chief incentive to this policy was mere envy, for 
Sir Charles ‘Tupper asserts that in 1880 he offered Sir 
Henry Tyler the privileges and franchises afterwards ac- 
corded to the Canadian Pacific. The chairman of the 
Grand Trunk, however, would not accept them unless 
relieved from the obligation to build the section from 
Nipissing to Port Arthur, along the north side of Lake 
Superior—or, in other words, unless the one thousand 
miles of line connecting the eastern with the western 
No doubt 
this section is by itself unprofitable, but without it the 


section of the line were left unconstructed. 


Canadian Pacific could not have been what it is to-day— 
a great through route across the continent, with steamer 
connections on both the Atlantic and the Pacific. Thus, 
under the short-sighted generalship of Sir Henry Tyler 
the Grand Trunk shareholders have fought a disastrous 
battle against the undertaking they might have owned 
had he had the ability to grasp the position of affairs in 
iss0. And not only so, but he has incurred the bitter 
dislike of the Canadian Government by his preference for 
American interests—a fact we should scarce think will 
tend to make his policy palatable to British shareholders. 

The contrast between the positions of the two com- 
panies is now most marked. Last year the Grand Trunk 
only managed to pay a small dividend on its First Pre- 
ference stock ; and although the company’s trattcs have 
recently been somewhat better, there has not been any 
marked improvement. Nor, looking forward, can we see 
any signs of coming change ; for it has to divide much 
business with the Canadian Pacific road, and, more- 
over, railway rates in the United States seem likely to 
remain low, and these determine the profits on an im- 
portant part of the Grand Trunk’s traffic. On the other 
hand, the Canadian Pacifie’s receipts are steadily increas- 
ing; and it is evident that the company will do much 
better than in 1890. That year was about on a level 
with 1889, in which the company earned 3! per cent. 
upon the shares, apart from the 3 per cent. guaranteed by 
the Canadian Government. In both years 5 per cent. was 
paid to the shareholders, and large sums were also carried 
to a dividend reserve fund, which is being accumulated 
against the expiration of the guarantee in rather more 
than two years’ time. In these circumstances, and with 
prospects of great development, it is not surprising Cana- 
dian Pacific shares are an attractive investment. On 
the other hand, Grand Trunk stocks are no better than 
mere gambling counters in the market; nor are they 
likely to improve so long as the company is under its 
present management. Indeed, it is doubtful if much 
could be achieved even by the most capable directors. for 
the capital account is out of all proportion to the earning 
powers of the line. Still, the interests involved are so 
great that some attempt should be made to get the 
company into a better position: the first step being the 
removal of Sir Henry Tyler from his chairmanship. 

The forty-second annual report of the Prudential Assur 
ance Company (Limited), which has just been issued, is a 
record of the continued progress which marks this office. 
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During the past year 55,846 policies were issued in the 
ordinary branch, assuring the sum of £5,615,6076, and pro- 
ducing a new annual premium income of £340,699. The 
premiums received in the same period amounted to 
£1,162,649, being an increase of £257,734 compared to 
the total for the preceding twelve months. For the years 
1887-90 the increase on the premium receipts was 
£765,709, giving an average increase for the first four 
years of the quinquennium of £191,427 per annum. The 
claims for the past year came to £308,076; and the num- 
ber of policies in force was 220,545. In the Industrial 
Branch the premiums received in the course of the twelve 
months amounted to £3,517,925, being an increase of 
£181,183. For the 1887-90 period the increase in the 
premium receipts was £606,630, giving an average in- 
crease for the first four years of the quinquennium of 
£151,637 per annum. The claims for the past year 
amounted to £1,489,204, and the policies in foree num 
bered 9,099,204. It is estimated that the influenza epi- 
demic of last winter cost the Company an extra £150,000. 
But its total assets have been raised from £10,946,156 
to £12,579,870. 


CHIM-ERA 


FPXHE yellow light of an opal 
On the white-walled houses dies ; 
The roadway beyond my garden 
It glimmers with golden eyes. 


Alone in the faint Spring twilight, 
The crepusele vague and blue, 
Every beat of my pulses 
Is quickened by dreams of you. 


You, whom I know and know not, 
You come as you came before ; 
Here, in the misty quiet, 


I greet you again once more. 


Welcome, O best beloved 
Life of my life—for lo ! 
All that I ask you promise, 

All that I seek you know. 


The dim grass stirs with your footstep, 
The blue dusk throbs with your smile ; 
I and the world of glory 
Are one for a little while. 


* ¥ _ * > 


The Spring sun shows me your shadow, 
The Spring wind bears me your breath § 
You are mine for a passing moment 
But I am yours to the death. 
Grauam R. Tomson. 


LIFE’S INVENTORY 
Maria, x. 47 


Vitam quae faciant beatiorem, 
Iucundissime Martialis, haec sunt 
Res non parta labore, sed relicta ; 
Non ingratus ager, focus perennis ; 
Lis nunquam, toga rara, Mens quieta 
Vires ingenuae, salubre corpus ; 
Prudens simplicitas, pares amic 
Convictus facilis, sine arte mensa ; 
Nox non el ria, sed soluta curis ; 
Non tristis torus, sed ; 
Somnus, qui faciat breves tenebras ; 





puaicus 
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Quod sis, esse velis nihilque malis ; 
Summum nec metuas diem, nec O} tes 
TWNHE factors of Life’s larger ease, 
My dearest Blenkinsop, are these : 
Wealth not laboriously hiv’d, 
But from one’s forefathers deriv’d ; 
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Snug farms that honest toil repay, 
A kitchen-fire that burns all day ; 
No law-suits ; seldom evening dress ; 
A mind no worries can distress ; 
Such strength as suits with birth and brains ; 
A body without aches and pains ; 
A soul compact of snake and dove ; 
Friends nor below one nor above: 
Free intercourse and simple fare ; 
And cups not deep but chasing care ; 
A couch by love discreetly blest, 
And downy, darkness-locking rest ; 
If what you are you wish to be, 
And seek no further bliss to see, 
Death’s summons, be it soon or late, 
Nor fear’d nor long’d-for you ‘Il await 
H. F. Wirson. 





CORRESPONDENCE 
THE LATE MRS. GRUNDY 
[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 
The Drysaltery Stores, London, E.C., 9th March 1891 

S1R,—I ask leave, as the nearest surviving relative of the late 
Mrs. Grundy, to make one or two observations on the obituary 
notice of my late wife which you have seen fit to insert in the 
recent number of Zhe National Observer. Mrs. G. was a 
public character, and her family does not object to criticism ; 
but we feel that it is time to protest against many of the mis- 
representations which are being made with regard to the life 
and opinions of our deceased relative. 

First I would have you observe that Mrs. Grundy could 
never be induced to commit her philosophical views to print, 
and that much which is attributed to her is not authentic. She 
frequently (and I am prepared if necessary to make affidavit on 
this point) repudiated all responsibility for the views of Mr. 
Horsley. She was a member of the Church of England, and 
was no more the keeper of the Nonconformist Conscience than 
you are. She had avery mean opinion of the ‘littery gent,’ 
and when our Maria wanted to unite herself with a Poet and an 
Artist (he wrote long letters to the poor girl with almost as 
many capitals in them as used by your obituary noticer) she 
spoke her mind with some freedom ; and I have always attri- 
buted the scant justice done to her character by the press to 
the ill-will begotten by that unfortunate episode. Your critic 
for some reason or another has entirely misapprehended her 
character. 

‘Business and no nonsense’ were the watchwords of Mrs. 
Grundy’s life. Our son Tom was a very promising young 
fellow, but he took up with Maria’s capital-letter gentleman, and 
off they went playing at being geniuses. My dear wife never 
lost her temper. ‘You littery gents,’ she used to say, ‘have 
been bragging away for centuries about yourselves and your 
noble virtues till you have got to believe it all. Sir Walter 
Scott knew better ’—(Mrs. G. loved Sir Walter in spite of his 
authorship, and one of the last books she read was his fourna/s). 
“When you know better you come to me and I will get your 
father to find a stool for you in the drysaltery store.’ When I 
tell you that Tom is now head of the firm of Grundy and Co. 
in the City of London, and that Maria is happily married to an 
alderman and has her meals as regular as clockwork, you will 
understand how much our children owe to their mother. 

It is also a great slander to say that Mrs. Grundy was un- 
kindly or unforgiving. She had a fine, healthy view of life, and 
wished young people not to be fools but to profit by the experi- 
ence of their elders: ‘But you and me, Grundy, never did ; so 
don’t let us be too hard on them.’ It was her opinion that the 
world, after all, was not a bad sort of place if ‘them dratted 
ameliorators’ would only let it alone. 

Her views, also, on the subject of ‘ sculduddry’ are much mis- 


represented. She gave each of the children when they came of 
age a handsomely bound copy of 7rzstram Shandy, and bade 
them pray God to give them the power of understanding a 
joke ; but she was down like a hundred of bricks on dull 
people who try to amuse by being dirty. She was all in favour 
of human happiness, more especially ‘ Virginibus puerisque’ ; 
and she conscientiously was of opinion that this end was not 
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promoted by an apotheosis of the interest attaching to ac 
and fornication. 
She was no ascetic, but liked her meals regular and Often. 


lultery 


especially as she grew older. The rector of St. Sepulct 
preached a funeral sermon last Sunday, and remarked that she 
united all the virtues of a Pagan Stoic with the charity of 4 
Christian. I do not know exactly what this means, but | under. 
stand that the gentleman wished to be complimentary. 

May I add that we are in correspondence with a monumental] 


ire’s 


artist with a view of putting up the chastest monument to her 
memory that money can buy, and we intend to inscribe thereon: 
‘She loved the open air, and was averse to sculduddry and 
blue devils’? And of such, I would humbly think, is the best 
society in heaven.—I am, etc., THOs. GRUNDy. 

P.S.—T. G., jun., who still has an itch for authorship, thinks 
of giving to the world Zhe Life and Opinions of the late Mrs. 
G. I have advised him to let your critic down easy, and he js 
alluding to him as the able writer in 7he National Odservey 
and I daresay between them they will get up a boom about the 


family. You know another case where this has proved worth the 


1 


doing. Verb. sap. 


‘THE GLORIFICATION OF METHODISM' 
[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer| 
Cambridge, 9th March i8o\ 

SIR,—I am a regular reader of your paper, and admire its 
‘fearlessness’ and ‘brilliancy’ almost as much as the writers 
you quote in your advertisement. but I feel constrained to 
protest, if you will permit me, against the article on ‘ The Glori- 
fication of Methodism.’ Doubtless it is a good thing to be un- 
conventional, and to suspect any opinion almost unanimous, 
Also it is certain that many absurd things have been lately said 
about John Wesley. But, in your natural desire to show the 
folly of any popular extravagance, you seem to me to have 
fallen into equal extravagance. Your writer with generosity 
admits that Wesley was a good man, but will not admit his 
greatness since he was but a fanatic of superior temperament, 
with ‘excellent and unconquerable intentions.’ It would be 
hard, | think, to prove any general fanaticism in Wesley’s 
character, unless you hold as fanaticism the enthusiasm and 
faith to be found in every actively influential man. His 
‘intentions,’ too, surely became something more, since the 
churches which have sprung from him number some 25,000,000? 
His marvellous genius for organisation, admired by Macaulay 
and Southey, his quiet but inflexible determination, his wide 
tolerance and knowledge, are all ignored by your writer. 
The doctrine of ‘instantaneous conversion’ is by no means 
so recent an invention as you would have us think. It is 
open to considerable moral objections, as Mr. Cotter Mori 
son pointed out; but it goes back beyond John Wesley to 
the first days of Christianity itself. As to the class-meeting, 
it without doubt served its purpose when instituted ; but at 
present it has by no means the influence you assign to it. I 
have known a good many Wesleyans who attended it, and in 
early days have been present at one myself ; but the confessions 
of imaginary wickedness were not to be heard. There was 
nothing quite sointeresting. As for Methodism being ‘ the most 
powerful and pernicious form of Dissent’ and the Methodist the 
‘most casuistical of citizens, that is very strong language, and 
one who has been trained as a Wesleyan may be excused if he 
accepts it only cum grano. The trifling exaggeration underlying 
it is probably due to a most natural mistake—the mistake of 
judging all Methodists bythe more noisy and conspicuous among 
them. John Wesley, who, notwithstanding his ‘* extraordinary 
fanaticism,’ could see good in Mahommedans and what he 
called the ‘grace of God’ in a Roman Stoic, might perhaps 
teach some of us even to-day a lesson in charity. ‘It is hard 
indeed for a Wesleyan not to be a prig’; it is indeed, but not 
only for Wesleyans. 

Our old friend the ‘ plain man’ is invoked in your article: 
as one very conscious of ‘plainness,’ 1 prefer the verdict of @ 
historian such as Mr. Lecky, who has specially studied the 
influence of religion on morals, to the opinion of one whose 
writings show more ignorance than insight.—I am, etc., 

A WESLEYAN. 

[ Vote.—We have pleasure in publishing the above. It is 4 
very fair state ment of the case from a different standpoint from 
that of the writer of the article. ] 
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REVIEWS 
THE MUSE OF ELEGANCE 


Lyra Elegantiarum. Revised and Enlarged Edition. Edited 

"by FREDERICK LOCKER-LAMPSON, assisted by COULSON 
KERN AHAN. ‘The Minerva Library.’ London: Ward, 
Lock and Co. 

Mr. Locker-Lampson’s old anthology is by no means well 
presented in this reprint, for the type is small and the general 
effect by no means that the Muse of Elegance, the Muse in 
powder and patches, should produce. But for all that it is 
worth a considerable number of average new books. The 
editor, himself our rarest living artist in this kind of jewellery, 
has done his work so well that here in the compass of some 
four hundred pages you have as much of the lighter English 
verse as had in it to outface time. Some of it, as we think, 
was scarce worth saving ; and no doubt the absence of certain 
pieces makes the selection less completely acceptable than it 
might and ought to be. One finds it hard, for instance, to 
explain or excuse the presence of Browning’s Youth and Art 

with its sham realism, its clattering cadences, its grotesque 
indelicacy, its most inelegant rhymes ; especially as one looks 
in vain for such masterpieces of wit and gaiety and accom- 
plishment as Yuncan Gray and Green Grow the Rashes O, the 
latter the very type and exemplar of the lighter lyric. Buta 
book is none the worse for a few faults ; and for such cold per- 
fection as confounds the critic, as the sight of Pallas au dain 
confounded Teiresias, you shall seek elsewhere than here. 

The besetting sin of them that essay to woo the Muse of 
Elegance is vulgarity. To be familiar with breeding, to be 
mannerly yet undiffident, to be gay with grace and trivial 
with an air: that is what so many of us feel called upon to 
essay, only to find that we are not chosen to achieve. ‘Tis not 
enough to be witty —in itself a capacity not given to every one 
under the sun: even in these days when intellect is to be had 
for the asking, and a number of respectable persons make a 
more or less excellent living by seeing that all the little rascals, 
male and female, in the slums come in and make the best of 
that they have. Nor is it enough to abound in humour—or 
Ingoldsby would ‘have a look in,’ and there would here be 
much more of Hood than there is, and Dr. Swift’s delightful 
Mrs. Harris's Petition would not appear the incongruity it does. 
Passion, as our anthologist is careful to remark, is improper to 
this form of art, so that you something wonder to find his choice 
including Lovelace’s ‘Blame me not, sweet,’ and Herrick’s 
sombre and moving reminder to Dianeme : 

‘Whenas that ruby which you wear 
Sunk from the tip of your soft ear 
Will last to bea precious stone 
When all your world of beauty 's gone. 


Good breeding, ease, elegance, sparkle, these are perhaps of 
greater use than genius itself; though if you have a little of 
that rare and curious commodity it shall go hard but you shall 
scarce feel the absence of these others. But not even genius, 
we take it, can save you if your work is touched with vulgarity. 
But the temptation to persevere has been fatal to so many. 
It seems easy to do so with success. Herrick was always at 
it,and so were Suckling and Sedley, so were Dorset and Prior, 
so were Pope and Peterborough, so were Moore and Praed 
and Peacock; and the wish to vie with these is irresistible. 
But the issue is nineteen times in twenty sheer damnation. A 
touch, and the vulgarian stands revealed. ’Tis a note in this 
Muse that she is dressed, and dressed in the height of fashion ; 
so that her suitors are invited to play the dressmonger, and to 
discuss her flounces, her furbelows, her buckles and zones, her 
lawns and her lace and shoe-leather, @ douche gue veur-tu. 
Did not Rare Ben, a prince among artists, set the fashion that 
way? And did not Herrick, his most glorious son and scholar, 
become a specialist as it were in this very department? And 
did not Pope, in that incomparable Rafe of the Lock of his, 
approve himself at least as rare an expert as regards the 
things of mantua-making and the rest as ever he was in Homer 
and in Grub Street? To go wrong where these went right 

the wonder is that the unfortunates have not been more in 
number. Still, it has to be owned that, for so exquisite a pro- 
vocation, the consequences are more often than not entirely 
odious. Tis well enough to smile with him that loved to note 
a winning wave ‘in the tempestuous petticoat’; or with Waller 
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to cry out about a lady’s girdle that, ‘give you but what that 
riband bound, take all the rest the sun goes round’; or with 
Mr. Locker-Lampson himself to string words of pearl in praise 
of Mabel’s carcanet to such a purpose that the words are better 
jewels than the jewel itself. But what of him whose dream is 
of those ‘frills’ which are only shown and seen by misad- 
venture? Our anthologist has trifled (‘in his time’) with shoe- 
ties ; but then, he knows the way of the world, and when you 
hear that he knows that when ¢dey walk in grass she wears 
balmorals, you feel that he may go, an he will, through a whole 
trousseau, and you will encourage him in respect of every single 
article. But what of the wretch whose Muse appeared to him 
in ‘pantalettes’? Surely the gallows that is high enough for 
him is yet to build? Was it this one or another to whom a 
sunset once appeared as a combination of work-box and jewel- 
case? 
‘The west was a tangle of fleecy gold, 
A cl 
The fresh wind loosene 


And the jewel of Hesper glittered through.’ 





c ; 1) } > , 
KeIn raveled again 
} 
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It matters not. It is enough that here is vulgarity. It is more 
than enough that the dead, as revealed by Mr. Locker-Lamp- 
son, are more or less clean thereof. For that is as much as to 
say that they are good to meet, and that their verses are as good 
reading as in certain hours you want. 

It has been said that the absence of Burns from such a com- 
pany—a ploughman, no doubt, but a far better literary gentle- 
man than most of them honoured here—is vastly to be regretted, 
In respect of Moore, it need only be said that Mr. Locker- 
Lampson’s confession that he has found selection extremely 
difficult is good enough, and that his choice is not ours. One 
looks,under Congreve, for that wicked and stately reflection upon 
‘pious Selinda’; under Rochester, for ‘My dear Mistress’ ; 
under Drayton, for his incomparable quatorzain ; under Dryden 
for much ; under Thackeray for ‘Down by the riverside’ and 
that translation from Béranger’s /e Grenier which is better 
than Béranger and the best of Thackeray ; under Aytoun for— 
well! for more than is given here; under Curran for Zhe 
Deserter ; under Fielding for ‘ The dusky night rides down the 
sky,’ at least; under Lover for .lo//y Carew and Widow 
Machree—both excellent after their kind, and neither, as it 
seems, debarred from eminence by the principle, which is pretty 
vague, as we have seen, on which Mr. Locker-Lampson has 
worked ; under Lever for anything at all ; under Sheridan for 
‘Here’s to the maiden’ and ‘ Had | a heart’ and ‘ Youth’s the 
season.’ But one notes the presence of the best of Landor, 
Praed, Hood, Byron (though where is ‘Well go no more a- 
roving’ ?); and if there be a little too much Gray and a little 
too much Cowper, why ’tis no bad fault, and besides there is so 
much to advance in its extenuation that one need say no more 
about it, whether in defence or in attack. Enough to note that 
the book is a book for every one to have, and which none but 
the unsalted of the earth will read without gratitude. 


A SURPRISE PACKET 
The English Re-Discovery of America. By JOHN B. and 
MARIE A. SHIPLEY. London: Stock. 

The object of this entertaining little work is to prevent the 
Americans from making fools of themselves by holding a 
‘World’s Fair’ the year after next in honour of Christopher 
Columbus. Let us hope and pray Mr. and Mrs. Shipley may 
not be too late, for the lightest thinker on the grave subject of 
the discovery of America would, it appears, have cause to 
regret such an event. All but the most bigoted adherents 
to the legends of their childhood know that Columbus was an 
impostor ; and if they don’t, they must get this book and re- 
pent in sackcloth and ashes. 

The thing is divided into five essays. No. I is by John 
B., showing how Columbus never got to the mainland of 
America ; how Jean Cousin, sailing from Dieppe in 1488, dis- 
covered Brazil, and how his unfaithful henchman, one Martin 
Alonzo Pinzon, guided Columbus to the paltry island which he 
did discover: further, how John Cabot, sailing from Bristol in 
1497, under the English flag, really discovered North America 
(though he didn’t land) somewhere about Nova Scotia, and 
coasted up to 56° N., and how Dutch, French, Swedes, and Eng- 
lish followed up this northern route ; while Spain, bar Florida 
and some mission settlements on the Pacific Coast, never had 
anything to do with the territory now known as the United States 
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Then Marie A. takes up the parable, and gives her ‘plea 
read in 1888 before the Select Committee of the United States 
Senate on the Centennial of the Constitution and the Discovery 
of America, for recognition of the discovery of America by Leif 
Erikson, A.D. 1000.’ She reminded these good people (who 
apparently didn’t pay much attention) how the brave Vikings 
of Iceland—a republic, let them remember, in those days— 
really discovered America, and had bishops in Greenland and 
Vinland—which latter, as is well known, is the same as New 
England, and included Rhode Island. That, as for that lying 
scoundrel Columbus, he heard about this when he was in 
Rome, and went on a secret expedition to Iceland to make in- 
quiries, with the result that he easily prevailed on hitherto 
unwilling sailors to join him in his expedition. Therefore she 
bids them at once to give up the idea of an 1892 ‘World’s 
Fair, and in place thereof to have an Icelandic Viking Hall 
fitted as an exhibition for the following year, zc. 1889, the 
centennial of the framing of the American constitution—re- 
publican, be it remembered, like that of the Icelanders who 
discovered them. Essay N . 3 contains a number of extracts 
from certain recent sermons and newspapers, called ‘ sup- 
pressed historical facts,’ on which most of the foregoing is 
founded. No.4 is by John B., who tells you ‘the full signifi- 
cance of 1492’; this is a repetition of what has gone before, 
with some remarkable deductions therefrom. Then, most en- 
tertaining of all (likewise by John B.) comes No. 5 and last,* A 
Fitting Celebration,’ which tells how, owing to the new tariff, 
the Chicago Exhibition is bound to be a failure, even if the 
ignorant and mercenary American Government insists on hold- 
ing it, which John B. can scarce bring himself to believe it will. 
Then he shows how England ought to rise to the occasion and, 
instead of contributing to Chicago, to have an Exhibition of her 
own, consisting mainly of an Icelandic Viking Hall, at Bristol, 
whence Cabot started in 1498. This seems rather a medley of 
ideas, and comes as a fitting conclusion. 

Some Shipleyisms, inferences and statements alike, are worth 
reproduction. On page 31 Marie A. tells you that her plea for 
Leif Erikson is the united voices of the Scandinavian nations 
of the North, the united voice of the Scandinavians of the United 
States, the united voice of Great Britain, Germany, and France, 
the voice of all the learned societies of Europe, the voice 
of Iceland, etc.; on page 44 that ‘Columbus's enterprise was 
simply and solely a missionary undertaking on a grand scale, 
and ‘simply and solely papal aggrandisement, the gaining of 
vast new territory for proselytising purposes—in other words, 
the establishing of the future empire of the Pope on the Western 
continent in the event of its being finally supplanted in Europe 
by the new heresy, Lutheranism and the Reformation.’ This 
seems ‘a little previous,’ as Luther was not born till 1483, 
and didn’t make any bother till 1517. However, Marie goes 
on to explain (page 45) that ‘the real aim of Christopher 
Columbus was a ransom of the Holy Sepulchre by means 
of the riches to be found in the new region’ (but did the 
Icelanders find riches in Greenland and Vinland ?) : therefore 
(page 47), ‘to ascribe the credit of such a discovery to Colum- 
bus without historical warrant, and by a national act, would 
be to publicly sanction the claims of the Church of Rome to 
this land, and virtually to invite the Pope to come and take 
possession of it.’ And all this when she is urging instead the 
claims of Leif Erikson, who was a Catholic also, and of the 
Catholic Vikings, who established churches and cathedrals 
Pope Paschal 11. having appointed one Erik Upsi first Bishop 
of Garva in Greenland in 1121, which good man is said to 
have visited Vinland as part of his spiritual domain. This 
strikes the vulgar reader as inconsistent : and you are not sur- 
prised when John B. (on page 104) describes the Jesuits as 
‘making the power of Rome more felt and feared to-day 
than ever in history,’ and refers on page 138 to Kate Field's 
Washington as the ‘brightest and best of American journals.’ 
3ut the book is as a pudding so full of plums that they jostle 
each other. 


MORE IBSCENITY 


Rosmersholm. By HENRIK IBSEN ; Translated by CHARLES 
ARCHER. London: Scott. 
Hedda Gabler. By HENRIK IBSEN ; Translated by EDMUND 
GossE. London: Heinemann. 
The uninstructed who wish to acquire a rapid insight into 
the theory and practice of Ibscenity cannot do better than 


[March 14, 189] 


study Rosmersholm and Hedda Gabler. The one is the cul- 
mination of the art, the other shows what becomes of Ibscene 
females if they get through their ‘ emancipation’ comfortably 
and escape the mill-race. It is not a little remarkable that 
men of letters should take the trouble to translate such sorry 
stuff as Ibsen’s dramas when there is plenty of wholesome 
literature still buried in the obscurity of foreign tongues. Ros. 
mersholm is a cheerful spot. ‘ Children don’t cry’ there, and 
‘when they grow up they never laugh.’ But they have a 
nasty trick of seeing white horses, which after all are less 
offensive than pink spiders. Before Rebecca West's arrival, 
all went well on this gloomiest of estates. The head of the 
house was not cheerful, but he was a sound conservative and 
did not encourage crime. But Rebecca was emancipated, and 
was soon seized with a wild, uncontrollable desire for Pastor 
Rosmer, who had never laughed nor given her the slightest 
encouragement. Though she was in the habit of ‘looking 
darkly’ and discussing theology, as emancipated young per- 
sons will, he had no suspicion of her passion. But conceal- 
ment did not long ‘feed on her damask cheek.’ The Pastor's 
wife thought she detected an intrigue, and was persuaded by 
the good, kind Rebecca to walk into the mill-race. When 
the obstacle was removed, the noble girl’s passion grew into a 
refined and holy love, and henceforward she devoted herself 
and Rosmer to the cause of regeneration. Inspired by her, 
the renegade Pastor determines to raise the people and con- 
vert the common democrat into a nobleman. Then the local 
papers begin to murmur, and vaguely hint that the poor wife 
did not fairly come by her death. Rosmer throws up the 
sponge and declines to put his mission to a test. ‘ But, says 
Rebecca, ‘ your mission has been put to the test already. You 
have ennobled one human being at least—me you have en- 
nobled for the rest of my life.” Rosmer, however, won't be- 
lieve in his achievement unless Rebecca—as a guarantee of 
good faith—is prepared to jump into the mill-race. ‘At any 


lume you please,’ says the accommodating Rebecca: ‘the 


t 
sooner the better.’ Not to be outdone, Rosmer concludes that 
his road, too, is bridgewards ; and after an edifying discussion, 
whether he goes with her or she goes with him—a question 
which Rosmer says, with a humour worthy of Lewis Carroll, 
‘they will never think out’—they walk hand-in-hand to the 
mill-race and over they go. (Cheers from the gallery.) We 
do not pretend to have discovered the meaning of this stir- 
ring drama. Is it a ‘slab of life’ or a practical exhortation ? 
As Rebecca is not branded as a malefactor, and is even per- 
mitted to talk moral platitudes until the end, it may be assumed 
that Ibsen intended to inspire the reader with sympathy for her 
woes. But she is black with crimes ; and as she escaped the 
yallows, most assuredly the mill-race was the best place for her. 
Her offences may thus be scheduled : (1) She is emancipated 
and a prig—it is evident from her conversation that, like Mr. 
H. A. Jones, she has read at least three cheap text-books and 
attended a course or two of scientific lectures ; (2) by her own 
confession she is a cold-blooded murderess ; (3) she lies about 
her age, and then only has the courage to knock off one year ; 
4) she is a deliberate and wily adventuress, who comes to 
Rosmersholm to see what she can get out of it ; (5) she isa 
suicide, her last action being also her noblest. Such is the 
woman that a fortnight ago an English audience was asked to 
acclaim a heroine ; and it should be set down to the honour 
of that English audience that it received the play with uncon- 
trolled derision. 

The moral of Hedda Gadler, if indeed it may be said to 
convey one, is: Don’t be Ibscene. In her youth Hedda has 
dabbled in the false doctrine. She has sat ona settee behind 
a newspaper with Ejlert Lévborg, and he has told her how * h 
stayed out on the loose for days and days.’ She also at an 
early period had made an attempt to shoot him, but to her 
lasting chagrin her courage failed her. There can be little 
doubt that she also was emancipated, that she attempted to 
‘realise’ herself, that she speculated whether she was a human 
being or not, that in fact she performed all the tricks of the sell 
respecting Ibsenite. But she outlived her doctrines too long, and 
instead of resting quietly in the mill-race she grew snappy and 
crotchety. She married a bore, whose conversation consisted 
in ‘Fancy that!’ because he and she liked the same villa. Then 
from pure cussedness she drives a reformed drunkard back to 
his evil courses, burns the manuscript of his epoch-making 
work, gives him a pistol wherewith to kill himself, is ecstatic 
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when his death is reported, and babbles about ‘that over 
which the sense of beauty falls.” But being told by an aspir- 
ing lover that Ejlert did not shoot himself in the temple or 
ont in the breast, but that the shot ‘struck him in the abdo- 
men,’ where the chunk of old red sandstone caught Abner 
Dean of Angel’s, she assumes an ‘expression of disgust.’ 
‘That too! Oh, what a curse of ridicule and vulgarity hangs 
over everything I merely touch!’ Straightway she goes out, 
plays wild dance music, and shoots herself. This time the 
shot does hit the temple. And the rest of the characters live 
happy ever after, except Judge Brack, who had promised to 
look after Hedda ‘every blessed evening,’ and expected that 
‘they would have great fun together.’ Those to whom the 
beauty of suicide makes no appeal are not likely to under- 
stand Hedda Gabler, and it will puzzle the most ingenious to 
find consistency of character or motive in the drama. But 
Ibsen’s later plays are indeed an awful warning. Their 
author is the ‘drunken helot’ of emancipation. No country 
but Norway, which has stamped her traditions under foot 
and carried civilisation and intellectuality (in the worst sense) 
to a pitch of madness, could have produced him. When 
all the relations of life are questioned in the light of shilling 
text-books, the weak-minded who believes himself (or rather 
herself) intellectually free commonly ends in despair. In Ibsen 
this despair has found an exponent or, as his true disciples 
would have it, an advocate. In 7he Doll’s House, we believe, 
he revealed himself a partisan. In //edda Gadler perhaps he 
is laughing at his country, himself, and his method : in which 
case he has produced a play which with a little gagging should 
prove an excellent burlesque. Perhaps, on the other hand, he 
is trying to be a realist ; in which case not even emancipated 
Norway justifies his characters. 


FICTION 


A Pole by birth, Roman Starowolski enters the German 
army, and is accordingly a very suitable person to be sent on 
A Secret Mission (Blackwood), whereof the object is to spy out 
the Russian mobilisation arrangements in Poland. Fora while 
he sojourneth in the ancestral halls with his brother Felicyan, 
a sort of Polish bonnet-laird, and the reader receiveth instruc- 
tion concerning the names and composition of certain ungodly 
dishes which constitute the festal arrangements of that chival- 
rous and unfortunate race. But before long he makes the 
acquaintance of the Countess Biruta Massalowska—one of 
those warm-blooded denizens of the frozen North, with grey 
eyes, superb figures, and costly furs, whom to know is to love 
with an intense and (as a rule) fatal yearning. The young 
affections of this Phenomenon had not been sated by her 
marriage at the age of sixteen with an elderly uncle: the old 
gentleman had proposed to adopt her, but she said she was 
big enough to be married, and suggested marriage instead. 
And so, the elderly one having been gathered to his fathers, 
and mourned for as an uncle rather than as a spouse, the spy 
and the Phenomenon resolve to marry and live happily ever 
afterwards. But in the meantime they proceed to conspire ; 
and the lady purloins valuable documents from a senile Kal- 
muck general (also an admirer). These are cunningly hidden 
behind a picture which adorns the ancestral halls; but alas! 
the imbecile father-in-law of the bonnet-laird has a mania 
for killing flies, and while engaged in this pursuit knocks 
over the picture in the presence of soldiers who are search- 
ing the house. The papers are found, and the bonnet- 
laird is despatched to Siberia, while the Phenomenon dis- 
appears over the frontier, and the spy suffers temporary 
detention in the fortress of St. Peter and St. Paul. On 
his release he learns with grief of his brother’s fate, and, 
breaking away from the fascinations of the Phenomenon, re- 
signs his commission and gives himself up to the Russian 
police. Whereupon Felicyan is set free, and Roman, con- 
signed to Siberia in his stead, is killed in an altercation 
with his guards. On the whole we prefer Miss E. Gerard’s 
shorter stories to this more ambitious effort. Almost any one 
of those which go to make Azs might with equal propriety 
have been expanded into a couple of volumes ; and that is just 
another way of saying that A Secret Mission is a good short 
story spoilt by being spread out thin. The only figure one has 
not seen scores of times before is the imbecile fly-hunter, and 
his vagaries are distinctly amusing. 
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Costume accessories and architectural details have, as might 
be expected, received adequate treatment at the hands of the 
Hon. Lewis Wingfield in Zhe Maztd of Honour (London : 
sentley). It is a tale of the days of the French Revolution, of 
a votary of Mesmer, and of a wicked abbé of the most ap- 
proved pattern. There is, of course, some shedding of blood ; 
the abbé and his brethren are hanged ; there are, further, an 
attempted suicide and two miscarriages of poison. A gay book 
about the Revolution would be impossible, and Mr. Wingfield 
is not unduly depressing, though a cloud hangs over his heroine 
from the first page to the last, when, however, the glimpses of 
an autumn sunset appropriately remind us that vice is not 
always triumphant. The character of Mesmer’s adept is the 
best thing in the book. Though she does decamp with the 
jewel-case of the lady she has twice failed to poison, she does 
not altogether forfeit the reader’s sympathy. She is the only 
personage of the story who shows any signs of the capacity 
for existence : the abbé is too Mephistophelean, and then, he 
gets hanged, which is an evident proof of failure. 7he Matdof 
Honour, however, is always readable and often thrilling. 

A Marriage at Sea (London: Methuen), by W. Clark 
Russell, is a true-love story. He was a youth of two-and- 
twenty and she was sweet seventeen and a-half. He was called 
Herbert, she Grace ; and both were orphans. Her aunt and 
guardian was a Papist, and to compass her conversion sent 
her to school at Boulogne, where the schoolmistress and the 
father-confessor worked hard but vainly to bring the obsti- 
nate maid to the bosom of the true Church. Herbert was 
rich, so was Grace, and his estates and hers adjoined, and like 
a prudent youth he determined to marry Grace in spite of the 
aunt—who plainly must have been an idiot to withhold her 
consent to so suitable a match. Well, Herbert has a yacht, 
and Grace elopes with him therein. She is sea-sick; a 
terrible storm all but sends the yacht and the amorous swain 
to the bottom; they are taken on board a ship bound to 
New Zealand, whose captain insists on marrying them at 
once ; and then Mr. Clark Russell tells us why he wrote the 
story. He wants to find out without feeing counsel, but on the 
contrary by feeing himself and his publisher, whether a mar- 
riage celebrated at sea by the captain of a merchantman is 
valid by the law of England. If this sort of thing goes on 
barristers will strike. Itis not inthe pages of Zhe National 
Observer that Mr. Clark Russell will find an answer to his 
question, and we trust that no misguided reviewer in any other 
place will help our seafaring novelist at the expense of a hard- 
worked profession. We refer him, however, to various works 
on the subject, and express the hope that next time he writes 
such another bright little tale he will have a better motive. 

Mr. Richard Price’s A Fust Jmpediment (London: Ward and 
Downey) is yet another example of the modern London novel. 
Here London is the world, and London society the only human 
nature worth considering. The flavour is rank, smoky, morbid. 
The author writes as if he had never been in pastures green 
nor ever wanted to be. What wonder that his plot wants fresh- 
ness? A pleasant young man and a charming girl are moved 
to fall in love, which is good. They declare their passion, and 
fix their wedding-day. What could be better? Buta horrid 
mystery is sighted, and joy departs their lives. Why? Murder 
is too cheap for Mr. Price’s turn, so he makes his heroine 
insane, and kills off most of her forebears to die in lunatic 
asylums. And the worst is that, motive and materials apart, 
the book is high above the average. 

Miss Cross’s Under Sentence (London: Ward and Downey) 
is ill-named, but is not bad as such things go. It is in the pre- 
sent tense, and the first volume trots and gallops somewhat in 
the style of Mo//y Bawn. The young people are nice and 
slangy, are healthy and worldly, and are utterly devoted to 
love-making as an occupation. Cosmo Dunkeld, captain of the 
Free Lancers, ‘ perfect in line as any Greek statue,’ has artistic 
interests, and is a very fascinating being to men and women 
generally. Joy Murray, his chosen sweetheart in the garden 
of girls about him, is of a like mind, and is a mirth-loving 
and agreeable type enough. There are troubles and misunder- 
standings, with deceptions on the part of a parent, culminating 
in a loveless marriage by the beautiful Cosmo: so that ‘sad 
and heavy was the love that fell between them twae’ before the 
second volume, which is in consequence less cheery and more 
eerie. Cosmo develops solid qualities, and Joy takes to good 
works ; and it is not till after mysteries, money losses, a death, 
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and a murder (by a typical brother-in-law) that the two are. 


united and are happy ever after. 

Mr. Cleland’s 700 Apt a Pupil (Edinburgh: Blackwood) is 
in its way an extraordinary production. For one thing, the 
personages are ridiculously crude and shapeless; and for 
another, there be problems too strange for solution. Who, 
for instance, is the Apt Pupil? We give it up. What was 
the science he or she was but too ready to learn? We 
cannot tell. Mr. Cranstoun, for example, was anything but 
apt in acquiring the science of suitoring as expounded by his 
tropical cousin-in-law, who really had a kind of natural bent 
that way. But it does not matter. Worse or in its way more 
extraordinary writing than the Zoo Aft a Pupil could not bes 
The English—particularly English as she is spoken by the gay 
foreigner—is too strange to be true, and is O so wearying to 
the mind! So is the whole thing. All the same, in spite of 
their preposterous talk, the foreign couple get to have a real 
spice of meaning and vitality. The rest are about as feeble 
and wooden as they make them (more, if that be possible !) in 
thought and word and deed. 

The new Henri Greville, Auretie (Paris: Plon), is what is 
known as a ‘nice’ book : a book, that is, which you may place 
with entire confidence in the hands of the ‘ young person’ here 
and in France, and from which she cannot fail to derive amuse- 
ment combined with instruction—fourvu gu’elle le lise. Henri 
Greville is not always on this line of business, as we know, 
and Auretfe is an example of her Miss Yonge manner. Tis 
a picture of family life in the haute bourgeoisie of Angers. It 
goes without saying that the family is much under the influence 
of neighbourly opinion, though the note is not forced nor ex- 
aggerated. The story is simply a presentation—grave, almost 
severe, in tone, and with a somewhat noticeable absence of 
humour—of modern provincial life. It is easily written ; the 
characters are carefully and naturally drawn. Aurette herself 
is well sustained—she and her sister strike one as having some- 
thing English both in their turn of thought and manner. In 
fact, the book may almost be said to belong to the type-class of 
English fiction—with a difference not to the advantage of the 
latter, perhaps—in which the action turns on small issues and 
where atmosphere and effect are cramped and depressing. 

His Cousin Adair (Edinburgh : Blackwood), by Gordon Roy, 
is a tale of the ‘love that lasts.’ Though the plot is slight, it is 
well told, for the author has some knowledge of men and 
more of women. The scene is mostly by the shores of the 
Gala water, disguised under the pseudonym of the Rule; but 
why a lady obviously the Duchess of Buccleuch should be 
called the Duchess of Lauderdale, and why she should be made 
to wear shabby clothes, are mysteries. Gordon Roy is strong 
in local colour, and somewhat mixed as to the meanings of 
‘shall’ and ‘will,’ but that is a Scots failing, and must be 
borne withal : not so, however, the attempt to follow a transi- 
tive verb with the pronoun ‘I.’ These grammatical blemishes 
do not, however, spoil a book which is quite up to the average 
three-volume level—which is like many of its kind and better 
than most. But, after all, that is but faint praise. 


PSYCHOLOGY 
The Principles of Psychology. By WiLLIAM JAMES, Professor 
of Psychology in Harvard University. London: Mac- 
millan. 

Within the last quarter of a century no less than a revolution 
has taken place in psychology. Of old a humble hanger-on 
of metaphysics, she is no longer content with this dependency. 
The scientific spirit has breathed upon her as upon other 
things. The physiological accompaniments of sensation and 
thought have been subjected to observation and experiment 
of surprising accuracy and minuteness. The field of investiga- 
tion has been partitioned out, as in the physical and natural 
sciences ; and the result is that we have now elaborate mono- 
graphs where the older psychologists were satisfied with a few 
paragraphs marshalling a stock of musty instances and trite 
reflections. The mass of facts and theories has become so 
great that it would tax the most energetic to keep abreast of 
psychological literature in all its departments. No wonder, 
then, that psychology has been putting forward a vigorous 
claim to the honours of a special science. And undoubtedly 
she is entitled to the position : not so much on account of results 
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chieved as of her abounding life and enthusiasm. The State 
of psychological theory at the present moment is, indeed 
chaotic as it could well be ; but the chaos is one resulting "itd 
a multitude of new facts and of new minds at work upon them 
and it seems to bear in it the promise of future order. 
thing is in motion in the science, and this to m 
its attraction. 

If it be asked what are the causes of the new departure 
three influences may perhaps be specified. The first has been 
already indicated: the closer rapprochement of psychology 
and physiology, involving the closest scrutiny of the relations 
of material and mental facts. In the hands of men like 
Fechner and Wundt this line of inquiry has developed into a 
separate branch of science under the name of psycho-physics 
or experimental psychology. Experiment has been ingeni- 
ously applied to determine such questions as the rapidity of 
mental processes, the scope of mental attention, and the rela- 
tion of sensation to stimulus; laboratories for the purpose are 
now to be found in certain German and American universities, 
A second influence, also from the scientitic side, has been ex- 
erted by the doctrine of evolution and the growth of historical 
and comparative studies. Justas we have comparative mytho- 
logy and comparative religion, so have we comparative psycho. 
logy ; and as a principle of method the idea of evolution has 
breathed fresh life into psychology as into so many other de- 
partments of thought. A third feature is the clearer demar- 
cation of the sphere. The chief interest of psychology will 
always lie in its close relation to the ultimate questions of philo- 
sophy ; but only harm can ensue from the systematic confusion 
of psychological and philosophic issues which persisted in the 
past. In pyschology we should have nothing but psychology, 
and beyond a doubt the differentiation of psychology from 
philosophy will do as good service to metaphysics as to the 
positive science. ‘ Metaphysics,’ as Professor James remarks, 
‘can only perform her task well when distinctly conscious of 
its great extent. Metaphysics fragmentary, irresponsible, and 
half-awake, and unconscious that she is metaphysical, spoils 
two good things when she injects herself into a natural science.’ 

Professor James’s goodly volumes reflect the present state 
of the science. Original and attractive as they are, they do 
not pretend to be final, nor even to formulate generally received 
results where so much is still under discussion. But they are 
brimming over with the latest developments of the subject— 
they are fairly ‘palpitating with actuality.’ The mass of facts 
they contain is immense, and the author plays havoc with 
many a respectable theory. He is a master of subtle analysis 
with a perfect abhorrence of what he calls ‘half-way modes 
of thought.’ He marches right up to a difficulty, and merci- 
lessly exposes the shuffles involved in this and the other would- 
be solution. The effect of his book is therefore in the highest 
degree stimulating, and the psychological student will have to 
reckon for many a day with the theories and criticisms it sets 
forth. In style and execution, too, it shows a brilliant literary 
faculty and a singular power of apt and pertinent illustration. 
The plodder may even say Professor James sparkles and corus- 
cates too much; but he will but display his churlish nature. The 
work is written, the author explains, from a ‘strictly positiv- 
istic point of view’: that is, it treats psychology entirely as 
a natural science, and endeavours to keep it free from the 
intrusion of any metaphysical explanations. He rejects, there- 
fore, ‘both the associationist and the spiritualist theories, and 
endeavours to formulate the facts and nothing but the facts. 
‘ Psychology,’ he says, ‘the science of finite individual minds, 
assumes as its data (1) thoughts and feelings, and (2) a physi al 
world in time and space with which they co-exist and which (3) 
they know. Of course these data themselves are discussable ; 
but the discussion of them (as of other elements) is called meta- 
physics, and falls outside the province of this book. This book, 
assuming that thoughts and feelings exist and are vehicles of 
knowledge, thereupon contends that psychology, when she has 
ascertained the empirical correlation of the various sorts of 
thought and feeling with definite conditions of brain, can go nO 
further—can go no further, that is, as a natural science.’ But 
though Professor James thus gives metaphysics the go-by s° 
far as his scientific standpoint and results are concerned, him- 
self is keenly interested in philosophical questions, and some 
of the most attractive parts of his work are those in which he 
discusses the theories of what he would call the old metaphysical 
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psychology. His chapter on ‘ The Consciousness of Self,’ in 
which the theory of a substantial soul and the rival theories 
of the associationists and the transcendentalists are succes- 
sively discussed, may be specially mentioned in this connec- 
tion. One of his most important sections is the elaborate 
analysis of the ‘Perception of Space’ in the second volume, 
which appeared originally in a series of articles in Mind, and 
is here revised. He holds that in addition to the intellectual 
construction which our perception of space involves, there is an 
element of sensation present—a feeling of crude extensity or 
yoluminousness which accompanies every sensation, and which 
forms the specific spatial gua/e, as he calls it, upon which the 
intellectual superstructure, the perception of definite spatial 
relations, is reared. Space, he seems to contend, is not resolv- 
able into relations between feelings : there must be a sensation 
of space at the root of all in order to give these relations the 
specific quality implied when we characterise them as relations 
in space or spatial relations. This theory runs counter to too 
many prejudices to be readily accepted ; but from the point of 
view of psychology there is much to be said for it. Many 
other positions advanced in these Principles will be keenly 
canvassed ; but the one thing no self-respecting psychologist 
may do is to neglect the book. 


GRAMMAR IN EVOLUTION 


Introduction to the Study of the History of Language. By 
HERBERT STRONG, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Latin in 
University College, Liverpool, sometime Professor of 
Classics at Melbourne University; WILLEM S. LOGE- 
MAN, L.H.C. (Utrecht University), Headmaster of New- 
ton School, Rock Ferry, Cheshire ; and BENJAMIN IDE 
WHEELER, Professor of Greek in Cornell University, U.S.A. 
London : Longmans. 

The history of human speech may be made to take us into 
regions more ‘ far’ than ‘clear,’ where the Word and the Image 
play in a circle with the baby Thought, baffling the vigilant 
psychologist as to the order of their sequence. But Dr. Strong, 
Mr. Logeman, and Professor Wheeler have taken up their 
study within the limits of systematic record, and theirs is the 
book that concerns those who approach the subject with a 
philological rather than a psychological main motive. It is in 
large part a contemporary history, and is, moreover, in a living 
and modern sense international, and therefore important to the 
linguist as well as to the scholar. ‘[he learned authors have 
done something more than found their book upon Professor 
Paul’s larger Princtpien der Sprachgeschichte: they have de- 
voted themselves to propounding his theories to English readers 
by methods more usual in English thought than are his, and 
in examples as far as possible within the history of the English 
language; and they have followed the German work in the num- 
ber, order, and subject of the chapters. That one of the authors 
has produced a translation of Paul’s whole work is a fact that sug- 
gests the special use of the book before us ; it is destined for a 
place in the studies of the reader who is familiar enough with 
the Indo-Germanic group of languages in their principal sur- 
viving forms to appreciate the relation of their several grammar- 
histories, but who has not sufficient knowledge of early and 
various German to make the German language central to his 
research. Where, moreover, examples of certain forms of 
grammatical evolution are produced in these pages from the 
Sanskrit, the less scholarly reader is put into full possession of 
their present pertinence at least ; and it is the same with the 
altogether alien forms of Semitic constructions, implying as 
they do a different conception of thought in phrase from our 
own, and requiring some effort of detachment from long habits 
of grammatical formation. Such efforts the authors with con- 
siderable skill enable us to make effectually. 

The first part of the work is the less distinctively valuable ; 
some shortening might be effected with advantage, for instance, 
in the oral exercises of sound-formation. A beginner is only 
too apt to find fascination in this beginning of study ; it moved 
M. Jourdain to reproach the memory of his parents with their 

neglect, and to hasten to the instruction of his wife. The un- 
observant person who has never been aware of a difference 
between the initial sounds in ¢Azm and in ¢hen hardly merits a 
very long pause over his enlightening. Passing to the causes, 
the occasions, and the occasional causes of grammatical evolu- 
tion, the History of Language takes count of such fortuitous 
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influences as those of metathesis of ‘contamination,’ and of 
international fusion. Metathesis the authors have observed, 
as we have all done, in children ; a little girl is under our notice 
just now with her ‘sweeping-crosser,’ ‘ stand-wash,’ ‘ cuttle- 
shock,’ and ‘ tare-caker’ ; and we have found this trick of the 
tongue very usual in such an entirely illiterate language as the 
Genoese—a complete and grammatical though not a highly 
inflected dialect, for the sounds of which Italian phonetics have 
no equivalents, which is unprinted and unwritten and thus one 
of the most exclusively oral languages left in Europe. ‘Con- 
tamination’ has worked in part by analogies, echoes, simi- 
larities lurking in a speaker’s consciousness, and has forced 
differing forms into habitual likeness, and separate words into 
imitating one another in spelling or in gender. The authors 
have, however, not hit upon a true example when they account 
for the feminine gender of dred7s by the analogy of ovzs. They 
translate drebdis by wether. In our experience of pastoral 
French éreézs has more than gender: it has sex, and stands 
for the English ewe. Lamartine has /a dredis in one line 
and som agneau in the next ; no one would speak in English of 
a wether and its lamb. The theological flock, we grant, is 
conventionally composed of évedis. Nor are the authors, by 
the way, sufficiently convinced of the masculine sex invariably 
implied by the phrase jeunes gens. The contamination arising 
from foreign mixture has been noted by Sir Charles Dilke in 
the French of Lower Canada ; it can be marked nearer home 
and to more grotesque effect in the Channel Islands. 

In the course of a searching chapter on the separation of the 
parts of speech it is shown that the degrees of comparison have 
not always been decisive marks of the adjective. An example 
is given, from Professor Max Miiller’s Sanskrit Grammar, of 
comparatives and superlatives of nouns, and also of verbs ; for 
example, pachati (he cooks), pachatitardm (he cooks better), 
pachaiitamdm (he cooks best)—these terminations being the 
regular degrees of adjectives. We may parallel this, perhaps, 
by a modern instance—a development from the familiar Italian 
superlative of the participial adjective. Un uwomo conosciutis- 
stmo is currently pushed a little further, until to the question 
Pha conosciuto? a most correct Tuscan will reply 7/0 cono- 
sciulissimo/ But, contemporary with all current modifying 
or corrupting influences, persist the inexplicable correctnesses 
whereby some forms of a language are preserved in their often 
arbitrary habits by we know not what consent of national in- 
stinct. Who will account to us for the invariable observance, 
by a populace that cannot distinguish Ze from /ay, or expect 
from suspect, or tke from as, of the laws—or rather the customs 
—of shad/ and wit/, irreducible as they are to any rule except 
that of cumulative memory? The intention of expressing by 
shall and will, would or should, some degree of volition, com- 
pulsion, or mere futurity, supplies no law, inasmuch as the word 
varies with the person—/ sha// and you shail meaning very 
different things. If law there be, it is of a subilety ! 

The chapters on development are accompanied by a section 
of no less value on ‘ Original Creation,’ for in language we have 
continuity and catastrophe both. Writing so dispassionately 
that they merit the name of historians rather than of gram- 
marians, the authors treat calmly every kind of creation; as 
indeed they have no indignation for the presently active cor- 
ruptions they chronicle. They register ‘ without explicit pro- 
test’ evil collocations and irresponsible laxities: doing, in fact, a 
little on their own part to get one of these latter absorbed into 
authorised composition when they write ‘One of the most 
obvious difficulties that meets the reformer’; while among 
several inexact collocations in the early pages we have ‘ A state 
of a language . . . could only be described by one possessed 
of a full knowledge,’ wherein the ‘ only’ needs shifting. Other- 
wise they cannot be charged with lack of vigilance. Vonvonner 
for ronronner is an obvious misprint. The name of Professor 
Wheeler is a guarantee not only for the Greek but for the 
modern American. We may suppose Professor Strong to 
answer specially for Latin scholarship, and Mr. Logeman for 
the vitally and profoundly necessary German—the old, the 
new, the long language of the race. 


OLD AND NEW 


If anybody wants to read Carlyle’s translation of Goethe's 
‘Wilhelm Meister, \et him by all means purchase the new 
edition prepared by Mr. C. K. Shorter (London : Stott), with a 
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critical introduction by Professor Dowden. It is, however, hard 
to see why anybody should want to read Wilhelm Meister. It 
is one of the dullest books that ever was written, and it must 
always be a reproach to Carlyle that (in spite of the fury into 
which its fatuous imbecility impelled him now and again) he 
thought so much of it as to waste his time on a translation. 
It is pleasant of Professor Dowden to remind us that Goethe 
when he wrote the 7vave/s had no clear recollection of the 
details of the Apprenticeship. It is not surprising. The two 
books do not hang together, nor do they, either jointly or 
separately, tell a story. They are not romance, and the inter- 
larded criticisms and theories by which they are chiefly notable 
are too scrappy, too much @ frofpos de bottes, to interest, amuse, 
or instruct. Professor Dowden has nothing new to tell, but 
he does it pleasantly. The volumes are neatly bound and 
printed, and are, in fact, creditable to everybody concerned 
in them—Goethe excepted. 

In The Autobiography of the Earth (London : Stanford) the 
Rev. H. N. Hutchinson produces a popular account of geolo- 
gical history, and explains the principles and methods by 
which that history has been read. He endeavours to inter- 
pret the past by the light of the present: first acquiring a 
knowledge, by direct observation and self-instruction, of the 
chief operations now taking place on the earth’s surface, and 
then employing this knowledge to ascertain the meaning of 
the record of stratified rocks. This principle of ‘uniformity’ 
knocked the old teaching of catastrophism on the head. The 
author is accurate in al! his details, yet his subject is touched 
into something not at all unlike romance. The illustrations 
are good. 

A Gallic work on Frederick the Great like /a Jeunesse du 
Grand Frédéric (Paris: Hachette), by Ernest Lavisse, has for 
the English reader two difficulties. Carlyle has painted the 
portrait for us once for all, and it seems literary heresy to dispute 
the verisimilitude of his achievement. Then, can a French- 
man be quite fair to a Prussian? and such a Prussian? How- 
ever, M. Lavisse has ‘ dodged’ the twin lions in the path, so 
that his book is entertaining, fair, and trustworthy ; and even 
if he Aave too much of a Frenchman’s fondness for explaining 
everything in the neatest and completest manner—well, that 
at least makes for clearness. The work, though four hundred 
and fifty pages long, only comes down to 1733, when the Prince, 
then twenty-one, was married to Elizabeth Christina, daughter 
of Ferdinand Albrecht, Duke of Brunswick Bevern, so that his 
story is told in considerable detail. We have a complete bio- 
graphy of that ‘expensive Herr’ Frederick Wilhelm 1., King 
of Prussia, father of the yet greater son. The contrast be- 
tween the old king (stern, cruel, narrow) and the prince (one of 
‘the prettiest, vevidest little boys ’) is well drawn. The dispute 
that culminated in the attempted flight to England, with its 
sequel of punishment for the Prince and death for the faithful 
Katte, is told in the third and fourth chapters, and is the most 
interesting thing in the volume. One notes Carlyle among the 
auteurs consultés. 

Mr. John James Piatt’s Return to Paradise (London : Stock) 
is bound in olive-green like many such another little book, 
and is written with all the amiability, if without the occasional 
flash of insight, which marks A. K. H. B.’s compositions. 
There is nothing in his disquisitions to arouse the passions 
or to awake a blush; and therefore the book may be confi- 
dently recommended to the notice alike of the frantic and the 
fatuous. We have also received Aristotle on the Constitution 
of Athens : Facsimile of Papyrus cxxx1.in the British Museum 
(London : British Museum) ; Casse/l’s English Dictionary (Lon- 
don: Cassell), which contains something like a hundred thou- 
sand entries, and is probably the best and cheapest thing of its 
kind in the market ; English Love Lyrics (London : Scott) in 
the ‘ Canterbury Poets,’ a pleasant anthology compiled and in- 
troduced by Percy Hulburd ; The Childhood and the Youth of 
Dickens (London: Hutchinson), by Robert Langton, which 
elucidates some points in the life of the novelist till now ob- 
scure, and should be read by all good Dickensites, if only for its 
intentions ; Mr. Clowes’s Black America (London : Cassell), a 
reprint, with additions, of the famous Lefters to‘ The Times’: 
Baboo English as’Tis Writ (London: Unwin), by Arnold 
Wright, a neat compendium of absurdities selected from 
the native English press ; a new edition, being the third, of 
Prince Lucifer (London: Macmillan), by Alfred Austin; a 
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new edition, being the third, of A Cigarette-Makers Romance 
(London: Macmillan), by F. Marion Crawford; a popular 
edition of .4 Romance of the Cape Frontier (London : Heine. 
mann), by Bertram Mitford ; a new edition, being the second, 
of Zhe Permanent Elements of Religion (London: M acmillan), 
by the Bishop of Ripon ; and the second monthly part of the 
Memorials of Old Chelsea (London : Stock), by Alfred Beaver. 
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LADY DELMAR. | vol. THOMAS TERRELL and T. L. 
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Sydney Grundy. Handsomely bound in scarlet cloth. 354 pp. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. SF 

The Daily Telegraph says :—‘ A remarkable novel.’ See also leading article on 
this dr amatic sto ry ot human nature in Daily Telegraph of February 25th. 


The Daily News:—‘ A complex story of life in London, with many exciting 


incidents. 
Puccadilly : ‘Lady Delmar” is distinctly a book to read; it is vivid with 
variety, Culminating in interest, and original in treatment. 
AN AMERICAN WIDOW. 3 vols. By Abert KeEvILL- 
Davies. A vivid and piquant story of American life in London. 


Morning Post : 
and original. 

The Scotsman says:—‘Is cleverly written and ingeniously contrived... . . A 
very clever sensational melodrama.’ 

Lhe Evening News and Fost says :—‘ Acapital exfosé of the American invasion of 
England by y« oung ladies in search of husbands amongst the scions of our nobility. 
Throughout the whole three volumes there is not a single dull chapter. 

The Figaro says:—‘I\t is both clever and original, and treats with conspicuous 
ability a topic which is discussed with avidity on ‘both sides of the Atlantic.’ 
HOLLY. 2 vols. _ By Nomab, Author of ‘ The me Found- 

ling,’ * The Milroys,’ et 

_In speaking of this author's last work, ‘The Railway Foundlin The Daily 

Telegraph says:—‘It is a story that must be read to be amlemiaad There is 

vivacity and adventure in it, and good as the authoress’s previous work, ‘‘ The 

Milroys,” was, it is not too much to say this is better.’ 

THE GOLDEN LAKE: A Story of Australian Ad- 
venture. By W. CarLton Dawes, Author of ‘ Zantha,' etc. With 8 Full-page 
Illustrations t by Hume Nispet. Extra cloth, with bevelled boares, 6s. 

Morning Post: ‘ A welcome addition to the fiction treating of ‘* The Great Lone 
Land of Australia,” the effect of which is increased by Mr. Hume Nisbet's numerous 
illustrations.’ 

Scotsman: ‘A clever and entertaining narrative of tr avelling adventures in the 
sara nainterior of Australia. Mr. Dawe's inventive talent is lively, and his literary 
acuity genuine 


TH PRISONER OF CHILOANE. By WALLIS MACKAY. 
With 80 Illustrations by the Author. Fcap. 4to, handsomely bound in cloth 
bevelled edges, 75. 6d. : 

The World says: ‘A brightly written book.’ 
Morning Post: * Bright and attractive. 
The Saturday Review: * Mr. Mackay is as good with or il as with 
s pen.’ 
A MAIDEN FAIR TO SEE. By F. C. Puitips, Author of 
‘As in a Looking Glass,’ and C. J. Witts, Author - ‘ ‘In the Land of the Lion 
and Sun.’ Copiously illustrated by G. A. Storgy, A.R.A. Feap. 4to 
beautifully bound, with gilt top, 6s. ‘ 

THE BLACK DROP. By HuME Nisbet, Author of ‘ Bail Up,’ 
etc. Extra cloth, 2s. 6d. 

ALWAYS IN THE WAY. By T. J. JEANs, Author of ‘The 
ame ape or With g Full-Page Illustrations by Finch Mason. 
Cloth extra, 3s. 6¢ 

RITH “uRDONS GRANGE. By SAUMAREZ DE HAVILLAND, 
Author of ‘Strange Clients,’ etc. Picture Boards, 2s. 

THE ROMANCE OF A LAWN TENNIS TOURNA- 
MEN''. By Lady Dunsoyne, Author of ‘Thro’ Shine and Shower,’ etc. A 
charming story of country life. Picture cover, 1s. 

THE TYPE. WRITTEN LETTER. by R. H. Suerarp, 


Author of ‘ Rogues,’ ‘ Agatha’s Guest,’etc. Limp cloth, 1s. 


TRISCHLER & CO., 18 New Bridge Street, E.C. 


An American Widow " is very amusing, very brightly written, 





SUTTON’S SEEDS. 


SUTTON 
GRASS SEEDS, 


Genuine only direct from FOR ALL SOILS AND PURPOSES, 


SUTTON and SONS, 
READING. 


gs. to 35s. per acre. 


Particulars on application. 





MR. MURRAY’S 
LIST OF RECENT WORKS. 


ADVENTURES IN THE LIFE OF COUNT ALBERT 
OF ERBACH. A True Story. Translated trom the German. By H.R.H. 
PRINCES> BEATRICE. Second Edition. With Portraits and Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo, tos. 6d. 


IMPRESSIONS OF A TENDERFOOT DURING A 
JOURNEY IN SEARCH OF SPORT IN THE FAR WEST. By Mrs. 
ALGERNON ST. Maur. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 12s. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF THE CREED. By Harvey 


Goopwin, D.D., Lord Bishop of Carlisle. Second Edition. 8vo, 14s. 


AHISTORY OF GREEK SCULPTURE. ByA.S. Murray, 
LL.D., F.S.A., Keeper of Greek and Roman Antiquities in the British 
Museum. Revised Edition. With 150 Illustrations. 2 vols. Medium 
8vo, 36s. 


THE BAMPTON LECTURES, 180. MODERN CRITI- 
CISM; CONSIDERED IN 11S RELATION TO THE FOURTH 
GUSPEL. By AkxcHDEACON Watkins, D.D. 8vo, 155. 


THE HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF ASIA MINOR. 


By Protessor W. M. Ramsay. With Maps, Tables, etc. tvo, 18s. 


STUDIES IN EUROPEAN HISTORY : Being Academical 
Addresses. By the late Professor Dottincer, D.D. Translated by 
MARGARET WARKE. With Portrait. 8vo, 14s. 


ELECTRICITY: The Science of the Nineteenth Century. 
A sketch tor General Readers. By E. M. CaiLtarp. With Illustrations. 


Crown &8vo, 7s. 6d. soa 


ANCIENT LAW: Its Connection with the Early History of 
Society, and its Relation to Modern Ideas. By the late Sir Henry S. Maine, 
F.R.S. 13th and Cheaper Edition. 8vo, gs. 


FORTIFICATION : Its Past Achievements, Recent Develop- 
ment, and Kuture Progress. By Major G. SYDENHAM CLaRrkE, C.M.G., 
Royai Engineers. With lilustrations. Medium 6&vo, 2is. 


LUX MUNDI: A Series of Studies in the Religion of the 
Incarnation. By Various Writers. Edited by Rev. CHARLES GorE, M.A. 
Bleventh Edition. &vo, 14s. 


LIFE OF ALEXANDER N. SOMERVILLE, D.D., IN 
SCOTLAND, IRELAND, INDIA, AMERICA, AFRICA, AUSTRAL- 
ASIA, AND THE CHIEF COUNTRIES OF. EUROPE (1813-89). By 
GEORGE SMITH, LL.D. Portrait and Map. Post Evo, gs. . 


OUR VICEREGAL LIFE IN INDIA DURING THE 
YEARS 1884-1888. By the MarcHioness OF DuFFERIN. Popular Edition 
Map. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE VIKING AGE: The Early History, Manners, and 


Customs of the Ancestors of the English-speaking Nations.  Illust rated from 
Antiquities and Ancient Sagas and kKadas. By Pau. B. pu CHAILLU. With 


== 1360 lilustrations. 2 vols. Medium &vo, 42s. 


THE WITNESS OF THE PSALMS TO CHRIST AND 
CHRISTIANITY. By W. ALExanper, D.D., Lord Bishop of Derry. Phird 
Edition. Crown 8vo, gs. 


LIFE OF ALEXANDER POPE. by W. J. CouRTHOPE, 
M.A. Being the Completing Volume of the W orks edited by CROKER, ELwin, 
and CourTHOPE. With a Copious Index. Portrait. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


AN ACCOUNT OF FOUR YEARS’ TRAVELS IN 
AUSTRALIA, AND OF CAMP LIFE AMONG THE SAVAGES OF 
QUEENSLAND. By Cart Lumuottz, M.A. With 120 Illustrations. 
Medium 8vo, 245. a... 6 


NORTH CELEBES: A Naturalist’s Travels, with Notices 
ofthe Fauna, Flora, and Ethnology. By Dr. SypNey J. Hickson. Illustrations. 
8vo, 16s. 


A NATURALIST’S VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD 
IN H.M.S. ‘BEAGLE.’ By Cuarves Darwin, F.R.S. Illustrated Edition. 
With 100 Views of the places visited, by R. T. PrircuetT. Medium 8vo, 2ts. 


THE RAILWAYS OF AMERICA: Their Construction, 
Development, Management, and Appliances. With an Introduction by THomas 
M. Cootey. With 200 Illustrations. Large 8vo, 31s. 6d 


THE RAILWAYS OF ENGLAND. By W. M. AcworTH. 


4th Edition. With 50 Illustrations. 8vo, 14s. 


THE RAILWAYS OF SCOTLAND: Their present position, 
with a glance at their past, and a forecast of their future. By W. M. Acwor'ru. 
Map. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


THE CRUISE OF THE MARCHESA TO KAM: 
SCHATKA, NEW GUINEA, AND THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO. 
By F. H. Guittemarn, F.L.S. Illustrations. Medium 8vo, 21s. 


ADVENTURES IN THE GREAT FOREST OF EQUA.- 
TORIAL AFRICA AND THE COUNTRY OF THE DWARFS. By 
Paut pu Cuaittu. Popular Edition. With go Illustrations. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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NOW READY, PART 1., Price 7d., of the NEW SERIAL ISSUE of 
OUR OWN COUNTRY. An Illustrated Geographical and 


Historical Description of the Chief Places of Interest in Great Britain and 
Ireland. With about 1200 ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS 

*,* With Part I. is issued a Large Presentation Plate (size, 40 in. X 30 in.) con- 
sisting of an Engraving giving a *‘ Birp’s-EvE View OF LONDON FROM A BALLOON,’ 
and the Part contains a STEEL ENGRAVING as Frontispiece. 

The Times says:— 

‘ This beautiful work appeals to a very wide circle of readers. To those who have 
visited the places and scenes described and pictured it must be a pleasure to turn 
over the leaves of this richly-illustrated work; while those who are ignorant of the 
beauties of their native land could not go to a better source to have the defect in 
their education supplied.’ 


CASSELL & COMPANY, LIMITED, Ludgate Hill, London 





NEW WORK by the REV. DR. BREWER. 


Now Ready, crown 8vo, over 1000 pages, price 10s. 6d. 


THE Historic NoTE-BooKk 


WITH AN APPENDIX OF BATTLES. 
By the Rev. E. COBHAM BREWER, LL.D. 


Author of ‘ Guide to Science,’ ‘The Dictionary of Phrase and Fable,’ ‘The Reader's 
Handbook,’ ‘ Dictionary of Miracles,’ etc. 

‘A useful and accurate compilation, in which the results of considerable historical 

research are briefly recorded with praiseworthy clearness and impartiality.'— 7he 


Speaker. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO0., 15 Waterloo Place. 





NEW NOVEL by the Author of ‘THE OUTCASTS.’ 


Now Ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols., post 8vo.] 


A DRAUGHT OF LETHE 


By ROY TELLET, Author of ‘The Outcasts.’ 


‘A deeply interesting story, with a plot which is not hackneyed, and a style which 
is in itself a source of enjoyment to the appreciative reader.’—Scotsman. 
‘Fascinating and able in an unusual degree.’—Court Journal. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


THE NATIONAL OBSERVER 


A Record and Review 





Published simultaneously in 
LONDON AND EDINBURGH 
{Every SATURDAY : PRICE SIXPENCE. 





E NATIONAL OBSERVER in Politics is resolutely Constitutional and 
Unionist. Literature, Science, Art, Politics, Finance, Sports, Agriculture, 
and other topics are treated by eminent writers. 


Among signing Contributors are the following :— 


Wo. ARCHER. 

VERNON BLACKBURN. 
W. B. Years. 

H. O. ARNOLD Forster. 
Professor Lewis CAMPBELL. 
J. M. Barrie. 

Francis Watt. 

Dr. RicHarp GARNETT. 
Rupyarp KiPtinaG. 

S. STEPNIAK. 

T. W. Russet, M.P. 
May KeEnpDaALt. 
GranHaM R. Tomson. 
ANDREW Lana. 

James Payn. 

R. L. STEVENSON. 

H.S. C. Everarp. 


Sir HErseERT Maxwe tt, M.P. 
Etc. Etc. 


FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 
Davip HANNAY. 

W. E. HENLEY. 

WALTER WHYTE. 

Cosmo MONKHOUSE. 

J. MacLaren Copsan. 
Sheriff CAMPION. 

HuGu HAviBurRTON. 

Sir W. G. Simpson. 
Horace HuTcuinson. 

P. ANDERSON GRAHAM. 
Rev. Dr. J. G. McPxuprson. 
ALICE MEYNELL. 

Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK. 

A. C. SWINBURNE. 

Cuas. WHIBLEY. 

The Author of Fo'c's' le Varns. 
Tuomas MAcKAy. 


THE NATIONAL OBSERVER isonsale at Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son’s 
Bookstalls at the following Railway Stations :—King’s Cross, St. Pancras, Euston 
Paddington, Addison Road, Victoria, Charing Cross, Waterloo, Cannon Street, 
Broad Street, Liverpool Street, London Bridge, Holborn Viaduct, etc. etc. : and 
also of the principal Newsagents. aie a 


THE NATIONAL OBSERVER may be had of e B 
Railway Bookstall in Scotland. ey ee ae 


Notice TO LONDON AND SuBURBAN NEWSAGENTS. 


THE NATIONAL OBSERVER can be obtained wholesale after 3 A.M. on 
Saturday morning at 115 FLEET STREET. 





OFFICES: 
115 FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
9 THISTLE STREET, EDINBURGH. 





es 


CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS, 


Twelve beautiful varieties of easy culture, specially selected for the 
open garden, including— 
Aster, finest double. Stock, 10-week, finest double, 
Mignonette, sweet-scented. Sweet Peas, splendid mixed, 
Scarlet Linum. Pansy, choice mixed. 
Nasturtium, Tom Thumb. Clarkia Integripetala, etc. 
Each variety with full cultural directions. Sown now will produce 
a brilliant display throughout the summer and autumn. Post free 
Is. 2d.; two packets, 2s. 2d. ; four packets, 4s. 
Other Collections of Choice Flower Seeds, 
2s. 6d., 5s., 7S. 6d., Ios. 6d., 15s., and 21s. each. 


‘It is now become historical that the seeds sent out by this firm are remarkable 
for their genuineness and excellency. —Warrington Guardian, 17th January 1891 


DANIELS BROTHERS, The Queen’s Seedsmen, NORWICH. 


LILIUM AURATUM., 


The beautiful Golden-rayed Lily of Japan. Magnificent for pots 
in the greenhouse or the open garden. Deliciously Scented, quite 
hardy. Planted now will bloom splendidly during the summer and 
autumn. Fine selected roots, per doz. 4s. 6d., six for 2s. 6d., or 
twenty-five for 8s. 6d. Extra fine roots, per doz. 8s., six for 4s. 6d., 
or twenty-five for 15s. Very large roots, splendid, per doz. 12s., six for 
6s. 6d., or twenty-five for 21s. Carriage free for Cash with order. 
DANIELS BROTHERS, Town Close Nurseries, NORWICH. 

ROSE S. 
SPECIAL OFFER. 

A splendid collection of hybrid perpetuals, including the most 
beautiful and popular sorts, our selection, Fine dwarfs, trimmed ready 
for planting, per doz. §s. 6d., six for 3s , or twenty-five for 10s. Extra 
choice sorts, including Gloire de Dijon, per doz. 7s. 6d., six for 4s., or 
twenty-five for 14s. Packing and carriage free for Cash with order. 


DANIELS BROTHERS, Town Close Nurseries, NORWICH. 


CURATIVE MAGNETISM. 


ROBERT SMITH’S WORLD-WIDE FAMED 
MAGNETIC 
CURATIVE 
APPLIANCES. 
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RISTLETS, NKLETS, 
\ A 


— “pas, Etc. 
For the Relief and Cure of 


RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, LUMBAGO, 
BRONCHITIS, INDIGESTION, 
LIVER COMPLAINT, KIDNEY DISEASE, 
NERVOUS DEBILITY, ASTHMA, Etc. 


THE ONLY PRACTICAL MEANS OF 
APPLYING ELECTRICITY 
FOR HEALTH PURPOSES. 


LORD CHARLES LENNOX KERR, Scottish Club, London, writes :—‘ Having 
found your Magnetic Appliances to have been of service to rheumatic pains generally, 
you have my cordial permission to use my name as a reference.'—5th May 1888. 

The Hon. Mrs. BAILLIE HAMILTON is glad to inform Mr. Smith that 
Robert Middlemas has experienced complete freedom from pain after wearing the 
Magnetic Cap half an hour. 

The Rev. G. W. GUEST, The Rectory, Lymm, Cheshire, writes :—‘ Dear Sir, 
—I beg to enclose cheque for the Magnetic Lung Invigorator which I received 
yesterday. The poor man for whom I bought the Knee Cap last year was suffering 
from rheumatism in the knee, which quite crippled him at times. Now he can 
always go about with comfort.’—29th November 1884. 

The Rev. WILLIAM REED, Vicar of Wandsworth, Wandsworth Vicarage, 
London, writes :—‘ The Rev. Wm. Reed found the enclosed Magnetic Belt most use- 
ful during the last severe winter, and he will be glad if Mr. Smith will repair and 
return it to him as soon as possible, as he wishes to recommence wearing the Belt 
without delay.’—6t/4 October 1888. 


R. SMITH, 


4 FREDERICK STREET, anp 12 MAITLAND 
STREET, EDINBURGH. 
Sole Manufacturer. 








For full information regarding the application of Magnetism as 4 

means of restoring and maintaining Health, lists of Testimonials from 
] parts of the country, Price Lists, etc., see 48-page Illustrated 
amphlet, to be had gratis on application. 
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PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 





Extracts fron the FORTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT. or the year ending 31st December 1890. 
Of ARY BRANCH.—The number of Policies issued during the year was 55,846, assuring the sum of £5,615,676, and producing a 


New Annual Premium Income of £340,699. 


The Premiums received during the year were £1, 162,649, being an increase of £257,734 over the year 1889, The increase in the Premium 
receipts for the years 1887-90 was £765,709, giving an average increase for the first four years of the Quinquennium, of £191,427 per 


annum. 


The Claims of the year amounted to £308,076. The number of Policies in force was 220, 545. 
INDUSTRIAL BR ANCH.—The Premiums received during the year were 43,517,925, being an increase of £181,183. The increase in the 
Premium receipts for the years 1887-90 was £606,630, giving an average increase for the first four years of the Quinquennium, of 


H'51, 657 per annum. 


The Claims of the year amounted to £1,489,204. The number of Deaths was 169,890. 
The Number of Policies in force was 9,099,204: the average duration continues to increase, and now excee’s six and a half vears. 
The total Assets of the Company have been raised during the year from £ 10,946,156, to 412,579,870, being an increase of £1,633,714. 
The Balance Sheet has been again submitted to the independent professional audit of Messr-. DELorrTE, DeEveR, GRIFFITHS & Co. 
GENERAL BALANCE SHEET of the PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE Company, Limirep, on the 31st December 1890. 





LIABILITIES. 
Shareholders’ Capital, ‘ é : , £200,000 0 0 
Ordinary Branch Funds, 4,439,792 4 0 
Industrial Branch Fund, ‘ : P ; ‘ 7,912,205 16 9 
Claims under Life Policies admitted, ; 27,871 19 9 


£12,579,870 0 6 





ASSETS. 

3ritish Government Securities (Consols). : £1,237,327 18 9 
Railway and other Debentures, ; = . . 1,849,221 3 6 
Loans on Municipal and other Rates, . : ‘ 2,850,515 11 6 
Freehold Ground Rents and Scotch Feu Duties, . , ; 2,041,468 3 3 
Mortgages 3 : ! : 1,468,355 2 1 
Metrop. Board of W orks Stock and C ity of London Bonds, 266,468 12 0 
Bank of England Stock, é ‘ . 160,337 0 1 
Freehold and Leasehold Prope rty, ; ; ; 823,725 0 9 
Indian, Colonial, and aes Government Securities, . 675,558 11 6 
Reversions, : ; ; ; P ' ‘ 132,036 16 0 
Railway and other Shares, ; ‘ ; ' 165,582 16 2 
Loans on the Company's Policies, . ; ; : ; , 100,319 8 3 
Furniture and Fittings, : 7 ; 2 ; : 15,500 0 0 
Loans upon Personal Sec urity, , ; : : ; 705 00 
Outstanding Premiums, . 330,572 8 5 
Cash in hands of Superintendents a and Age nts’ B al ances, . 59.157 8 1 
Outstanding Interest and Rents, . ; 100,760 6 0 
Cash—On deposit, on current accounts, and in han a x ; 302,258 14 2 


£12,579.870 0 6 








“THOS. C. DEWEY, 
WILLIAM HUGHES, § 


W. J. LANCASTER, Secretary. 


Managers. 





EDG: AR ] HORNE, Chairman. 


HENRY HARBEN, Di A 
PATRICK FRASER, ivectors. 


We have examined the Cash transactions, Receipts and Payments, affecting the accounts of the Assets and Investments for the year ended December 31st, 1890, and 
we find the same in good order and properly vouched. We have also examined the Deeds and Securities, Certificates, etc., representing the Assets and Investments set 
out in the above account, and we certify that they were in possession and safe custody as on December 31st, 1890. 


18th February 1891. 


DELOITTE, DEVER, GRIFFITHS & CO. 


District Ofice—2 YORK BUILDINGS, EDINBURGH. 


W. GRAY, Superintendent for Edinburgh. 


W. ANGUS, Superintendent for Leith. 





twarded Grand Diploma of Honour, Edin., 1890 —_— Medals, Paris, 1889 


Children’s = 3d. per doz.; Hemstitched— 
CAMBRIC: adies’ . | lca Ladies’ ....2s. 1144. aa doz. 
Gentlemen = 6a , Gentlemen's 38. 11d 
By appointments to the The Cambrics of ROBINSON 
“R= QUEEN and the EMPRESS POCKET: CLEAVER have a world-wide 
= FREDERICK OF GERMANY. fame.’—Queen. 


Embroidered Handkerchiefs, in all the latest styles, from 1s. to 60s. each, 
also of Linens, Shirts, Collars, Cuffs, etc. etc. 


i ered suse” HANDKERCHIEFS 
OUR COFFEES 


Are selected from the most favoured plantations. Are roasted 
and ground on the premises. Are full of strength and grateful 
aroma. Are guaranteed absolutely pure. Are adulterated 
with Chicory only when ordered. 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 
FAMILY GROCERS AND WINE MERCHANTS, 


g and 11 FREDERICK STREET, and 
79 QUEEN STREET, EDINBURGH. 


R:. COWIE 


DEALER IN ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
39 QUEENSFERRY STREET 
EDINBURGH 


Invites Inspec tion of his High-class Collection of Old English, French, and Dutch 
Furniture, comprising Cabinets, Coffers, Tables, Chairs, C himing Clocks, Mirrors 
and Brackets, Old Persian Mats, Engravings and Bric-a-Brac. 

















Awarded Two International Gold Medals. 


MARSHALL’S 


FAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE 





REFITTED, Fine Irish Linen, 2s.; or very best 
Irish Linen, returned free, ready to wear, 2s. 6de 
Sample Shirt, any size, free, 2s. od., 35. od., 


4S. od., 5s. od., or 6s. gd. Twilled Night Shirts, 2s. r1d., 3s. gd., 4s. od., or 5s. gd. 
French Print Shirts, with 2 Collars, newest Designs, from 3s. 6d. Better qualities 
equally cheap. LINEN COLLARS AND CUFFS. Best 4-fold Collars, 4s. 6d. 
and ss. 6d. dozen; made exact to pattern 2s. gd. half-dozen, post free. 

IRISH CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS.—Children’s, 1s. 2d. ; Ladies’, 2s. 3d. ; 
Gents’, 3s. 6d. Hemstitched—Ladies’, 2s. 11d. ; Gents’, 4s. 11d. per dozen. Better 
qualities “equally cheap. Price Lists and Patterns of all kinds of Linen Goods and 
Hosiery sent to anv part of the world, post free. 


B. & E. M‘HUGH & CO., LIMITED, BELFAST. 





THE 
‘DANDIE DINMONT’ 


OLD SCOTCH WHISKY. 


Dr. STEVENSON MACADAM says— 





‘A Genuine, Well-Matured, and First-Class Spirit, free from Fuse] 
Oil, and of Pure and Excellent Quality.’ 


Sole Proprietors— 


A. ALEXANDER & CO., 


LEITH AND LONDON. 


MISS BOYLE, 31 PRINCES STREET 


Appointed SOLE AGENT for— 
‘DOMESTIC’ SEWING MACHINE. 
AUTOMATIC KNITTING MACHINE. 
WILLCOX & GIBB'S SEWING MACHINE. 
BUTTERICK'S PAPER PATTERNS. 





BXPERIENCED MECHANIC FOR REPAIRS. 


MISS BOYLE, 3! PRINCES STREET—F/Rs7 FLoor. 








THOMAS JACKSON & 
Saloon—150 Lothian Road. 


SON, COACH BUILDERS. 
Works—70 Fountainbridge. 
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Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 


Lea “A ¢t1H0d 
Cc =~ 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 








Diploma of Honour (Highest possible Award) Edinburgh Exhibition, 1890. 


SINGER'S “=, « 


OR ON HIRE 


TEN per Cent. At easy weekly payments, 
Discount with option of purchase. 


for Cash. Instruction Free. Price Lists Gratis, 


> 5 ww, 
cy “See Po. / 
ime oe to 
ws ; 


< 


as te Dalst Bi) Liberal Allowance 
LER i) ~~ 
C Tale: 2 Old Machines. 


CAUTION.—To avoid deception, buy no machine unless it bears our Trade Name, ‘ SINCER,’ upon the arm. 





And 497 Branches throughout Great Britain and Ireland. 
IMPROVED AND ECONOMIC COOKERY. 


Use LIEBIG “CO MPAN Y’S” 


EXTRACT OF BEEF. 
PERFECT PURITY ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED. 








MAKES THE FINEST, PUREST, AND KEEPS FOR ANY LENGTH 
STRONCEST BEEF TEA. OF TIME, AND IS CHEAPER 
AND OF FINER FLAVOUR 
I$ THE FINEST MEAT FLAVOURING STOCK e THAN ANY OTHER STOOK. 
FOR SOUPS, SAUCES, MADE e 
DISHES, etc. 
‘ FORTY POUNDS OF PRIME 


A MEDICAL COMFORT OF THE HICHEST LEAN BEEF ARE USED IN 
EFFICIENCY, RENDERING ALL OTHER SOUTH AMERICA TO MAKE 
FOOD MORE DICESTIBLE AND ONE POUND OF THIS 
NOURISHING, EXTRACT. 


Sole Manufactory—FRAY BENTOS, SOUTH AMERICA. 
See Signature (as above) in Blue Ink, across the Label of each Jar of the Genuine Extract. 
COOKERY BOOKS (Indispensable for Ladies) sent Free on application to 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., Lim., 9 Fenchurch Avenue. 
WLCLELY ez GOLD MEDAL AWARDED 
SE International Exhibition, Edinburgh, 1890. 


NO BATH-ROOM OR CARRIAGE EQUIPPED WITHOUT 
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=| CORK MATS 


(Same as used by Lorp Satispury and Mr. GLADSTONE.) 
Are the Finest Carriage and Bath-Room Mats. 


Sizes—12 by12to20 by 45in. Prices—3s. to 24s. each 























CAUTION—/nferior Mats being now offered to the Public, please 
note that each Mat is branded ‘RANKIN'S CORK MAT.’ 


Of Leading Chemists and Furnishing Houses, or 





Printed for the Proprietors by T. @ A. ConsTaBLe, Printers to Her Majesty, at the Edinburgh University Press, and 
Published by JoHN DouGLas, at the NATIONAL OBSERVER OFFICES, 115 Fleet Street, London, and g Thistle Street, Edinburgb. 


WM. RANKIN & SONS, Cork Merchants, Glasgow & Lisbon. 
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